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THEORIES OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


Ir is a matter of some delicacy in 
times like these to attempt to discuss 
the broad questions of policy and law 
which lie before us. Although the suc- 
cess of our arms has been very respect- 
able, and in some districts even bril- 
liant, we are yet far from overcoming 
the military power which defies our au- 
thority throughout so large a part of the 
country. In the present attitude of af- 
fairs it seems like abstract speculation to 
reason upon the condition of things 
which the overthrow of the rebels will 
produce. Nor is it possible to predict 
with accuracy the form in which the 
question of pacification will present it- 
self. But the approaching choice of a 
President seems to force upon us ques- 
tions which might otherwise remain 
open. It is the characteristic difference 
betweUh .our own and other popular 
governments, that here the people can 
only speak authoritatively upon public 
questions at stated intervals. Once in 
two years they can review the pending 
schemes of legislation when they choose 
representatives in Congress. Once in 
four years they are able to enforce their 
views of administrative policy, in the 
choice of a President, although very 
imperfectly. It is therefore necessary 
when these elections recur to cast the 
eyes forward, and to anticipate as far as 
possible the great events for whose 
guidance the people are to choose: their 


agents. Especially is this needful at a 
moment when the tendency of the Ex- 
ecutive to assume the functions of the 
whole government is so apparent. The 
next President may undertake to deter- 
mine by his own will the future status 
of eleven States of the Union. It is 
therefore evident that if this vast topic 
is ever to be passed upon by the people, 
it must be discussed now. 

All parties concede that the end of 
the war must restore federal authority 
throughout our former limits. The so- 
called peace men, and the theorists who 
advocate the wildest schemes of recon- 
struction by the bayonet, agree upon 
this, and only differ about the best 
means of achieving it. Whenever this 
occurs, the policy adopted towards the 
district won back by our arms will af- 
fect profoundly the political future of 
the whole country. The triumph of 
the flag is a means and not an end. 
Victory will be an opportunity and not 
aresult. It will be easy to so use it as 
to entail upon the country vast taxes, a 
great standing army, and the sway of a 
faction. It can be made the occasion to 
confer lasting blessings upon the people 
of both sections, and to vindicate the 
fame of our form of government. What- 
ever policy may be chosen upon a ques- 
tion so momentous should be the fruit 
of the maturest and most earnest de- 
liberation of the American people. 
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It is plain to all that the leading men 
of the party now in power have no defi- 
nite policy of reconstruction. This is 
in so far an advantage, that the opinion 
of the people is not forestalled. On the 
other hand, the country loses the bene- 
fit of steady guidance towards a fixed 
end. It would add greatly to the moral 
strength of the Administration, and to 
its popular support, if it could lay down 
a moderate constitutional policy which 
might insure to its efforts the approval 
of those who cherish the principles upon 
which our frame of government rests. 
To these principles the people are loyal. 
They have been tried by eighty years’ 
experience. They were the fruit of the 
arduous labors of great men. Main- 
tained with a firm hand by the consti- 
tuted authorities, by the prestige of 
power and the machinery of govern- 
ment, they would not be shaken by the 
efforts of theorists and dreamers. But 
when the leaders of the Administration 
differ among themselves upon the cardi- 
nal point of our struggle, the faith of 
the people becomes unsettled, and specu- 
lative schemes depending for their ac- 
ceptance upon the personal popularity 
of their authors, divide the public mind 
and distract the country from the great 
duty of prosecuting the war. It is the 
business of statesmen to govern; to 
govern they must have a policy; if 
they have none, the republic drifts. It 
may reach a secure haven. But the age 
of miracles has long passed away. 

The party in power is hopelessly di- 
vided upon the question of pacification. 
But this only adds to the responsibility 
of those who are not charged with the 
government. It becomes their duty to 
seek to make good the failure of the Ad- 
ministration and to keep alive the prin- 
ciples which it neglects. For because 
no policy has been adopted, it does not 
follow that there is none which should 
bind us. The outbreak of the rebellion 
did not resolve society into its original 
elements. The American people are a 
nation endowed with inherited rights 
and traditions, with ancient laws, and 





an important place among civilized 
states. They are bound by their past 
history to established institutions and 
forms. They are the heirs of a noble 
fabric which they are charged to pre- 
serve and transmit unimpaired to future 
times. ‘They cannot escape the duties 
imposed by the law of nations. When, 
therefore, their rightful authority is set 
at naught by armed rebellion, they are 
not at liberty to reconstruct the state 
from its foundations. From their an- 
cient laws and established precedents 
they can alone derive a safe rule for 
their conduct. ‘There is no better or 
truer rule,’ says Lord Coke, ‘ than this, 
that no one should undertake to be 
wiser than the law.’ In that great eol- 
lection of the wisdom of the past, we 
must seek the principles to guide us to 
the rightful policy of reconstruction. 

In the discussion of this topic some 
things may be assumed. No respecta- 
ble authority will deny that the acts of 
secession remained wholly without legal 
effect. All agree that they were simply 
null and void. The relation of a State 
to the United States cannot be changed 
by legislation on one side or the other. 
So far as these acts affect it, the status 
of the rebellious district and its inhabit- 
ants remains precisely what it was be- 
fore the war broke out. 

On the other hand, it is equally cer- 
tain that a very important change has 
taken place in the condition of the coun- 
try. A number of persons have banded 
together and seized upon the govern- 
ments of ten States of the Union. They 
have levied war upon the Federal gov- 
ernment and driven it from a large dis- 
trict of its territory. At first mere 
trespassers and law-breakers, the suc- 
cess of their military enterprises has 
made them something more. They 
have succeeded in erecting a govern- 
ment throughout the region from which 
Federal power has been driven. They 
have met in battle the armies of the 
United States employed. by the Pres'- 
dent to enforce their laws, with varied 
fortunes. They have been able to main- 
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tain a distinct and independent adminis- 
tration for three years, within extensive 
though receding limits. And the result 
of their efforts and of those of the Fed- 
eral government is a territorial civil 
war, between the United States and a 
de fucto military power holding a cer- 
tain district in military occupation only. 

A civil war is, as the term implies, a 
war. It differs from other wars in this, 
that one of the belligerent parties is not 
a recognized member of the society of 
sovereign states. In all other respects 
it is the same as a public war between 
two different nations. The laws of war 
bind both parties, as well the sovereign 
as the rebel. Armies must be raised, 
battles must be fought, flags of truce 
recognized, prisoners exchanged, and 
the temperamenta belli must restrain 
the course of hostilities and impose 
upon the belligerents the rules of 


Christian warfare. The code of nations, - 


for the purposes of the war, disregards 
the illegal origin of the contest, and re- 
cognizes and regulates the acts of both 
parties. 

When, therefore, in a war of this 
character, the insurgents are in suffi- 
cient force to seize upon a district be- 
longing to the sovereign, and driving 
out his power to govern in his stead, 
the law of nations considers the terri- 
tory so held as in the military occupa- 
tion of the rebels. By such an occupa- 
tion and government the war acquires a 
territorial character. Military science 
terms the attempt to subdue the rebels 
a war of invasion. The territory held 
by them is hostile in its character. And 
hence it follows that during the occu- 
pation the inhabitants are liable to be 
treated as enemies. 

This proposition is sufficiently plain 
upon principle. But it rests also upon 
the authoritative decision of the tribunal 
to which the question properly belongs. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the prize causes, held that the block- 
ade of the Southern coast was valid, be- 
cause the Southern States have become 
enemy’s territory. ‘It is enemy’s terri- 
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tory,’ said Judge Grier, ‘ because it is 
claimed and held in possession by an 
organized hostile and belligerent power.’ 
In this doctrine the whole Court con- 
curred. The-~ minority differed from 
their brethren only upon the question 
when the important change took place. 
The Court held that it began with the 
President’s proclamation establishing 
the blockade. The minority thought 
that it first took effect from the passage 
by Congress in July, 1861, of the act 
ratifying that proclamation. Since that 
period, all the Judges agreed upon the 
hostile character of the district held by 
the rebels. The very point upon which 
they differed serves to emphasize the 
effect of their decision; since the mi- 
nority regarded the contest as so nearly 
a public war as to require for its legal 
existence the act of that body in which 
the power to declare war is vested by 
the Constitution. 

It has been thought that this decision 
affected the permanent status of the re- 
bellious district, so as to render it liable 
to be conquered and held, jure belli, as 
a permanent conquest. This is a mis- 
take, springing from a misconception of 
the term ‘enemy.’ A very brief state- 
ment of the law upon this point will 
sufficiently show that the question of 
the permanent national character of the 
rebels was not before the Court in the 
prize causes. 

When war breaks out between two 
nations, the inhabitants of each become 
public enemies of the other. Anciently 
the test of national character in war 
was natural allegiance. The born sub- 
ject of the enemy was treated as an en- 
emy without regard to his domicile. 
But this rule has long since been swept 
away by the advancing morality of na- 
tions. As early as the time of Henry 
the Eighth, it was resolved by all the 
judges of England that if an alien came 
to England before the declaration of 
war, neither his person nor his effects 
should be seized in consequence of it. 
In 1707, at the breaking out of war with 
France and Spain, this doctrine was ex- 
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tended by all the judges to the families 
and property of such aliens, though they 
themselves were out of the realm. And 
this principle has since been carried out 
to its logical result. The character of a 
man for belligerent purposes now de- 
pends wholly upon his domicile. An 
enemy’s subject living in a neutral 
country is deemed neutral, a citizen 
residing in the enemy's country is held 
to be an enemy, while a subject of the 
enemy residing here retains all the 
rights and liabilities which he had be- 
fore the war. This is familiar learning 
to all who have studied the law of prize, 
and it would be tedious and trite to re- 
cite the authorities upon which it rests. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has followed the Courts of England with 
equal steps, and this doctrine has long 
been the established law of the land. 

It was therefore nothing new nor sur- 
prising when this rule was applied 
to the case of the rebels in the prize 
causes. The real question there was not 
whether the inhabitants of the rebel 
territory had become alien, but whether 
there was any territory or country suf- 
ficiently held by those in arms against 
our authority to affect its inhabitants 
with a hostile character. If this could 
be established, the right of the United 
States to the allegiance of their rebel- 
lious citizens would prove no obstacle to 
their treatment as enemies. In solving 
this question the Court had only to ap- 
ply an old and familiar rule, which had 
been laid down in the days of Chief- 
Justice Marshall, and which” has been 
since applied to questions growing out 
of the Mexican war. 

In the war of 1812 the British occu- 
pied Castine, a town in Maine. During 
the period of that occupation a citizen 
of Castine imported goods from the 
British colonies in violation of the non- 
intercourse acts which, it will be remem- 
bered, were war-measures of the gov- 
ernment. After the evacuation of the 
place by the British, a suit was com- 
menced to recover duties and penalties 
for this importation. But it was held 
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by Judge Story in the Circuit Court, 
that the effect of this occupation was to 
suspend the sovereignty of the United 
States and to release the inhabitants 
from the obligation to obey their laws. 
The Supreme Court sustained this rul- 
ing. ‘By the conquest and military oc- 
cupation of Castine,’ said Judge Story 
in delivering the opinion, ‘the enemy 
acquired that firm possession which ena- 
bled him to exercise the fullest sover- 
eignty over that place. The sovereignty 
of the United States over the territory 
was of course suspended.’ So long as 
the occupation continued, Castine was, 
for belligerent purposes, enemy’s coun- 
try. But this must be understood with 
a qualification. ‘It could not,’ said 
Judge Story, ‘strictly speaking, be 
deemed a port within the dominions 
of Great Britain. . . . The right which 
existed was the mere right of superior 
force.’ 

It was thus settled by the highest ju- 
dicial authority that the territory of the 
United States, when occupied by a su- 
perior force, becomes affected with a 
hostile character. This principle was 
applied to the district occupied by the 
rebels. The Court found a large extent 
of territory held by hostile bayonets 
and governed by a de facto government, 
in which the federal authorities had 
ceased to exercise jurisdiction. The re- 
sources of that region were the sinews 
of the civil war waged against the Uni- 
ted States. Its inhabitants, whether 
loyal in their feelings or otherwise, could 
not but contribute to the strength of the 
rebel government. Their labors were 
adding to the taxable value, and to the 
raw or manufactured products essential 
to the existence of the rebellion. And 
it was therefore held that the legal re- 
sult of this hostile occupation was to 
convert the territory so occupied into 
enemy’s territory, and the people there 
living into enemies. It showd be 


steadily borne in mind that this hostile 
character is simply the result of hostile 
occupation by a de facto military power. 
Such an occupation can produce no per- 
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manent legal effect, when achieved by a 
foreign power. When the British re- 
tired from Castine, it was not deemed 
needful to extend over that place the 
laws of the United States or to reénact 
the laws of Maine for its government. 
With the withdrawal of the enemy the 
effect of their occupation ceased, and the 
people were restored at once to their 
legal relation to the Federal and State 
authorities. A fortiori must this rule 
apply to a region which is occupied by a 
de facto power, existing only in rebellion 
against the rightful sovereign. The re- 
bellion is simply a fact without legal ex- 
istence. So far only as it is a fact it is 
recognized by sovereign powers. The 
government of the United States knows 
it only as a violation of Federal authori- 
ty. In our diplomatic intercourse with 
foreign governments we have steadily 
maintained that the rebels are guilty 
citizens of the United States. The leg- 
islation of Congress has treated them as 
subject to our municipal jurisdiction. 
By the laws of war only they are recog- 
nized as having a de facto belligerent 
existence within a territory defined by 
their bayonets, and held by naked force 
without title. With the destruction of 
their military power, they cease to exist 
as an organization, and the change 
wrought by that power ceases with it. 

The foregoing propositions no longer 
admit of controversy. They have been 
settled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and have thus become 
the premises upon which all theories of 
reconstruction must rest. It now re- 
mains to consider the result of the suc- 
cess of our arms, and of the ensuing 
restoration of our power. 

The simplest theory which has been 
advanced for the solution of this ques- 


tion is this: The purpose of the war is’ 


to enforce federal authority. The de- 
struction of the armed power of the 
rebels puts an end to all changes made 
by that power, and restores to the Fed- 
eral government its rightful jurisdic- 
tion. It will then be the duty of the 
President to appoint federal officers, and 
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to leave them to execute the laws of the 
United States by the usual machinery. 
In direct antagonism to this theory is 
the view of those who maintain that we 
shall hold the districts now possessed by 
the rebels, by a new title derived from 
conquest. Many ingenious specu'ations 
have been started which vary more or 
less from both of these theories; most 
of which must ultimately depend upon 
one or the other of them. They are 
usually maintained upon supposed 
grounds of policy rather than upon any 
clear legal doctrines. Of these the most 
remarkable and important is the scheme 
embodied in the President’s amnesty 
proclamation. It is a curious fact that 
most of these apparently conflicting 
opinions, if applied within reasonable 
limits to the successive stages of the 
progress of our arms, contain something 
sound in theory and of practical use. 
At one time, we must hold a district by 
force, governing it jure belli. At an- 
other, it may be wise to erect a tempo- 
rary government with the aid of the 
people within our lines. An amnesty 
must be granted upon just conditions 
when certain well-assured progress has 
been made ; and the time must come, if 
we are victorious, when the Federal au- 
thority must confine itself to its ancient 
limits. The great problem is to trace 
the steps which will lead to this result, 
and to deal with the questions arising 
from the gradual nature of our success. 

It has long been apparent that the re- 
bellion cannot be overthrown by a sin- 
gle blow, or by the recovery of parts of 
our territory. When the enemy is de- 
feated at one point, he retreats to an- 
other, and prepares for another cam- 
paign. The loss of a battle is balanced 
by a victory elsewhere. After three 
years of fighting we have driven the 
rebels from considerable and important 
districts which we still hold against 
them by military power. There is not 
one inch of territory won back from 
them that is not menaced by their arms. 
sut we now hold in tolerable security 
Western Virginia, an edge of Eastern 
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Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Caroli- 
na, and Florida, about a quarter of 
Louisiana, most of Tennessee, and a 
section of Arkansas. 

In what relation do we stand to these 
recovered districts? Are they States or 
territories, or mere inchoate conquests ? 
How are they to be governed? Can 
they share with us the government of 
the Union and have a voice in the choice 
of a President ? These are questions of 
great moment, which must be solved at 
once. They stand face to face with the 
government, and cannot beevaded. The 
leaders of the party in power differ about 
them among themselves as widely as 
they differ from their recognized oppo- 
nents. The Administration has not set- 
tled them. They areas open and moot as 
the real name of Junius or the guilt of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

Wherever the success of our arms 
has enabled us to take firm possession, 
we have found the people wholly with- 
out government. The State officers have 
uniformly fled at our approach, leaving 
the people who remain behind complete- 
ly disorganized. This fact has imposed 
upon the commanding general the neces- 
sity to take measures to protect life and 
property and to uphold civil order. It 
is impossible to apply to this state of 
things the doctrine that within the dis- 
tricts regained by its arms, the Federal 
government must exercise authority 
within its constitutional limits alone. 
So far as the laws of Congress regulate 
the civil life of the community, they 
may be enforced in the usual manner. 
But federal authority acting within its 
accustomed sphere has very little to do 
with the maintenance of order and the 
protection of the social system. It is 
not an offence against the laws of the 
United States for a citizen of Louisiana 
to kill or rob another. Ordinary con- 
tracts between citizens of the same State 
cannot be enforced in the Federal Courts. 
Wherever Federal power, acting within 
its constitutional limits, is the only gov- 
ernment present, anarchy and social 
disorganization must inevitably ensue. 
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It is therefore plain that the com- 
manding general must provide means 
to protect life and property within dis- 
tricts which have been deserted by the 
authorities of the State to which they 
belong. It is his duty, because he alone 
has power to enforce obedience. But he 
does not govern by the laws of the Uni- 
ted States, because they have no appli- 
cation to the relations with which he 
deals. He is not a State officer, for he 
is not chosen under its laws, nor does 
he owe to it allegiance. The only source 
whence his authority is derived must be 
the public law of nations which he as a 
military officer has the right and the 
power to enforce. That code recognizes 
the position in which he is placed to the 
inhabitants, and defines his powers. So 
far as he exercises authority beyond the 
limits of the ordinary Federal jurisdic- 
tion, he acts as a military officer in oc- 
cupation of a district won from the 
enemy. 

The rules which govern such an oc- 
cupation are well settled in the public 
law. Our own history affords a val- 
uable and instructive precedent for our 
guidance. It is familiar to all that, after 
the occupation of California by our 
forces in the Mexican war, a temporary 
government was erected over it in obe- 
dience to instructions from Washington. 
In his confidential letter to General 
Kearney, dated June third, 1846, Mr. 
Marcy, then Secretary of War, said: 
‘Should you conquer and take posses- 
sion of New-Mexico and California, or 
considerable places in either, you will 
establish a temporary government there- 
in.’ This order was obeyed by the ap- 
pointment of officers of the United States 
army to administer civil affairs in Cali- 
fornia, which was occupied by our for- 
ces. On June eleventh of the next year, 
Mr. Marcy inclosed to General Kearney 
for his guidance in administration a cir-: 
cular from the Navy Department, in 
which it was said that the possession of 
enemy’s territory acquired by justifiable 
acts of war gives to us the right of goy- 
ernment during the continuance of our 
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possession, and imposes a duty upon 
the inhabitants who are thus placed un- 
der our dominion.’ The government or- 
ganized under these instructions pro- 
ceeded to administer the affairs of 
California under rules framed and en- 
forced by the military authorities. 

By the ratification of the treaty of 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the thirtieth of 
May, 1848, California and New-Mexico 
became parts of the United States, and 
the war ceased; but the laws of the 
United States were not extended over 
them until several months had elapsed. 
During this interval the government es- 
tablished under the military occupation 
continued to exercise jurisdiction and 
to preserve civil order. The view held 
by the federal government of the author- 
ity thus exerted was expressed by the 
Secretary of State in a letter to Mr. 
Voorhees, as follows: ‘By the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of peace, the military 
government which was established over 
them under the laws of war, as recog- 
nized by the practice of all civilized na- 
tions, has ceased to derive its authority 
from this source of power. But is there 
for this reason no government in Cali- 
fornia? Are life, liberty, and property 
under no existing authorities? . . 
The termination of the war left an ex- 
isting government or government de 
facto in full operation; and this will 
continue with the presumed assent of 
the people until Congress shall provide 
for them a territorial government. 
This government will of course exer- 
cise no powers inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States.’ 

There is, of course, a broad difference 
between territory won from Mexico and 
districts wrested from the rebels. Still 
this precedent applies with no little ex- 
actness to the successive stages of the 
restoration of our authority. A brief 
review of the steps by which this is ef- 
fected will illustrate in a striking man- 
ner the close analogy: which exists be- 
tween the two cases. 

At the outset we find an entire State 
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occupied by a de facto power, and gov- 
erned by a de facto government, which 
excludes our lawful jurisdiction and 
wages war upon us. This district has 
become enemy’s territory. Our ar- 
mies approach its confines, and attempt 
to invade it. As our forces advance, 
they carry with them military and mar- 
tial law. In the language of Mr. Web- 
ster, speaking of the Dorr rebellion, 
‘the land is a camp, and the law of the 
camp is the law of the land.’ If we 
succeed in defeating the rebel army 
which resists our advance, we redccupy 
the territory thus regained. We find 
the people without magistrates, the Fed- 
eral and State Courts closed, and no 
civil officers at hand to execute the law. 
Under these circumstances, it is agreed 
by all the great lawyers that the martial 
law must prevail, because the civil law 
cannot. So long as the enemy is at 
hand, and our tenure of the reéccupied 
region is menaced by rebel armies, the 
limits within our lines are a camp, and 
must submit to such régime as the mili- 
tary necessities of the position demand. 
Such, for instance, is the attitude of our 
occupation at Hilton Head, in Florida, 
and at Newbern. When, however, the 
enemy ceases to threaten our possession 
in a certain district, as in Louisiana, for 
instance, so that civil life can once more 
begin, and the courts may be reépened 
and the laws enforced by the usual pro- 
cess, then it is no longer the seat of 
hostilities, and the Federal Government 
can no longer exercise an authority de- 
rived from the laws of war. It is upon 
its own soil in time of peace. The hos- 
tile character impressed upon the land 
by hostile occupation has ceased, and it 
can proceed to exert its power in the 
usual and lawful way. 

But within the sphere of State sover- 
eignty, it stands to the people in the 
same relation in which it stood to the 
people of California, after the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, and before the erec- 
tion of a State government. It finds them 
without lawful magistrates to administer 
the laws and uphold civil order. During 
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the period when the district was still 
disputed by the enemy, it has been 
obliged to organize a military govern- 
ment. That government is the only 
one present now, and it must therefore 
continue to administer affairs until it 
can find lawfully constituted authori- 
ties, into whose hands it may resign 
the duties with which it is charged. 

But a government, thus purely de 
facto, and deriving authority from the 
law of necessity only, to which the peo- 
ple are presumed to consent, is plainly 
limited in its powers to the narrowest 
functions of administration. It must 
maintain civil order and uphold the 
existence of society. It is charged with 
the duty of repressing crime and admin- 
istering needful justice between man and 
man. But it can change nothing. The 
people of the State have vested it with 
no authority. It has no legislative pow- 
er. It cannot give title to State proper- 
ty. It cannot change the organic law. 
These things can be done by the people 
only, acting through their constituted 
authorities. Until they can thus act, 
the de facto government protects the 
social fabric and guards the lives and 
property within our lines. 

It will hardly be contended that the 
position of the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts regained by our arms is worse 
than that of a conquered people. And 
when a nation is conquered, ‘it is very 
unusual,’ says Chief-Justice Marshall, 
‘for the conqueror to do more than to 
displace the sovereign, and to assume 
dominion over the country.’ ‘The laws 
of a conquered country,’ said Lord Mans- 
field, ‘continue in force until they are al- 
tered by the conqueror.’ It will there- 
fore be the part of the temporary gov- 
ernment, in accordance with this rule 
and with an enlightened policy, to re- 
spect so far as possible the laws of the 
State whose government it replaces. 
We may even go farther, and hold that 
it is the duty of the President to regard 
those laws as in full force. They have 
never been repealed by the State Legis- 
lature, and the people have never been 
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relieved from their obligation to obey 
them. The distribution of estates, and 
the conveyance of property, for instance, 
are, in New-Orleans, still regulated by 
the laws of Louisiana. There may, on 
the other hand, be laws which are neces- 
sarily suspended by the anomalous con- 
dition of the district, as, for instance, 
those which prohibit negroes to bear 
arms, where the United States maintain 
negro garrisons, or those requiring cor- 
porations to make certain returns to the 
State government. Many similar exam- 
ples might be suggested. Such laws 
must remain inoperative, so long as the 
causes which suspend them continue to 
exist. But no permanent change can be 
made in the State code by any other au- 
thority than that of the people. 

The duration of this state of affairs 
must depend upon the time needful to 
restore the lawful government of the 
State. The temporary authorities must 
continue to uphold civil order until it 
can find some lawfully constituted gov- 
ernment to relieve it of that charge. 
Such a government must derive its au- 
thority from the constitution and laws 
of the State itself. No other government 
can make good its title against that ex- 
isting and in possession. But a difficulty 
at once arises from the disorganized con- 
dition of the State. How can the people 
of a State act under its laws when they 
have been deserted by the officers indis- 
pensably necessary to set those laws in 
operation ? 

The solution of this difficulty is to be 
found in the American theory of govern- 
ment, and is a striking illustration of 
the practical value of that theory. All 
political power belongs to’and emanates 
from the people. By the organic law of 
the state they have erected a govern- 
ment, and vested in it a certain portion 
of that power. That which they have 
not thus granted still belongs to them. 
It is manifest that that grant does not 
include the power to provide against the’ 
contingency arising when the whole body 
of State officers desert their posts, so that 
there is no one left to administer the 
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laws. To suppose that power to have 
been vested in any of the departments of 
the government would be a contradiction 
in terms; for so long as there remains 
any one to execute it, the case could not 
arise. When therefore the State officers 
combine together and desert the admin- 
istration of affairs, one of two things 
must be true. Either the State ceases 
to exist, or the power to remedy the 
evil belongs to the people. To assume 
the former doctrine, makes the existence 
of the body corporate to depend upon 
the fidelity of its servants, which is ab- 
surd. It follows, therefore, that the 
people, as sovereign, possess and can 
execute this power. It may be assumed, 
as a fundamental principle of American 
public law, that where the defection of 
the officers of government has rendered 
the administration of government impos- 
sible, the people have the right reserved 
to take measures to set it again in mo- 
tion. The State remains, the constitution 
and laws remain, but there are no officers 
to protect the one or to administer the 
other. For this the people, in their soy- 
ereign capacity, must provide. 

But what people? Plainly the people 
of the State, who, by its laws, have a 
right to share in the government. Aliens, 
minors, and women have no part in this 
right. <A fraction of the people cannot 
exercise it. It must be the whole peo- 
ple of the whole State. The sovereignty 
of Louisiana does not belong to a few or 
many thousands of people, who happen 
to be on a certain day in a portion of 
that State. If we occupy one hundred 
square miles in Virginia, its inhabitants 
are not the corporate body of the people 
of Virginia. One half of its population 
is not the people. Until the substantial 
whole of the people of a State can act, 
the sovereignty inhering in it cannot be 
exercised; and until that is possible, 
the restoration of the State authority is 
impossible. 

Until, therefore, our arms shall have 
won back the whole territory of a State, 
the temporary government, erected to 
uphold society, must continue to exer- 
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cise its sway, and to act as a trustee, as 
it were, to keep the State alive. When 
that happy event shall occur, it will 
then be the right of the people to as- 
semble and restore their State govern- 
ment. The temporary government may 
assist them in this important task by 
appointing a time for an election, and 
selecting from among the people the 
agents necessary to superintend it. This 
election should be in accordance with 
the laws of the State where it is held, 
and, to be of valid effect, should be abso- 
lutely free from military interference. It 
cannot be needful to prove that this is 
the law of American suffrage. And, 
finally, when this great and beneficent 
work is accomplished, the temporary 
government will surrender up its pow- 
er, and the State will reénter upon the 
free and fortunate career which belongs 
to the members of the Federal Union. 

The theory, which would limit the 
military authorities within redccupied 
districts to enforcing the statutes of the 
United States, has already been suffi- 
ciently examined in the foregoing dis- 
cussion. It now remains to consider 
other schemes of reconstruction which 
have been proposed. Of these two only 
demand attention; the one, because it 
embraces nearly all of the radical doc- 
trines which have been advanced; the 
other, because it has been put forth by 
the administration, and thus possesses 
the weight and importance of a measure 
of government. 

Many eminent public men have con- 
tended that a radical and permanent 
change has taken place in the relation 
of the Federal Government to the States 
now occupied by the rebellion. This 
change is expressed by different persons 
in different ways, but in substance all 
agree that it amounts to the destruction 
of the States, and the acquisition by the 
United States of the fullest sovereignty 
over their territory. These important 
results are deemed to flow from the suc- 
cess of our arms, which is thought to 
carry with it the right of conquest. In 
other words, the United States, accord- 
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ing to these theories, derive a new title 
to the South by force of arms, which con- 
fers upon the government an unrestricted 
right to deal with it as may seem wise. 

It is a plain proposition that, before 
you can conquer, there must be some- 
thing to be conquered. To acquire a 
new title by force of arms there must be 
title in the source whence you acquire 
it. For as General Halleck says: ‘The 
conqueror acquires no other rights than 
such as belonged to the State against 
which he has taken up arms.’ So Vat- 
tel lays down: ‘That a prince taking a 
town or a province from his enemy can 
justly acquire over it the same rights 
only as belonged to the sovereign against 
whom he had taken up arms.’ If, there- 
fore, the Federal Government, by over- 
throwing the rebellion, acquires new sov- 
ereign rights, it must be because they 
were vested in the rebel government. 
But to maintain this doctrine is to run 
counter to the theory upon which the 
war is waged, and to contradict the 
solemn acts of all departments of the 
government. We have already seen 
that in law the rebels have no other 
rights than those which flow from a de 
facto occupation. They have no bound- 
ary but that ‘marked by lines of bayo- 
nets.’ The Executive Department has 
treated gheir occupation as wholly with- 
out right. Congress has sought to exer- 
cise over them municipal jurisdiction by 
legislation of unusual severity. The 
courts of the United States have uni- 
formly held the same view. And all 
civilized powers have yielded to this 
claim on the part of the United States, 
and have refused to receive their envoys 
or to recognize them’ as a sovereign pow- 
er. If any thing can be settled by the 
action of all departments of the govern- 
ment and the assent of the civilized 
world, it is beyond controversy that the 
rebels have no sovereign rights and no 
other than a de facto existence as an or- 
ganized power. 

It is a curious fact that those who 
maintain the theory of conquest are 
those who are foremost to assert that 
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the acts of the rebels are wholly devoid 
of right. Yet before we gain rights 
from their overthrow, we must assume 
that they have in some way acquired 
title to them. But in what way? Was 
it by the acts of secession? All agree 
that they were simply void. Have they 
conquered their independence? Then if 
Europe chooses to recognize them, we 
shall have no ground to complain. Nay, 
more. If they are an independent pow- 
er, with what grace can we propose to 
subjugate them? If we admit their ex- 
istence as a nation, how can we denounce 
them if they resolve to defend it at all 
hazards ? 

Such are some of the logical absurdi- 
ties which this theory involves. There 
are practical difficulties in the way of its 
adoption of the gravest character. It 
we concede to rebellion that it has ac- 
quired the sovereignty of the territory 
which it has held, then it is clear that, 
though the rebels be driven out, the re- 
covered districts are not parts of the 
United States. So long as the war goes 
on, we are but foreign enemies holding 
hostile soil. We bear to them merely 
the relation which we bore to California 
before the treaty of cession. For al- 
though the President, as Commander- 
in-Chief, may in war occupy and hold 
foreign territory, he cannot acquire it to 
the United States. To complete the 
title by treaty, the concurrence of the 
Senate is required, while Congress only 
can extend over the newly acquired dis- 
trict the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. 

If this be so, it would follow that 
rights acquired by citizens of neutral 
States during the rebel occupation must 
be respected by us. A citizen of France 
or England, who had purchased public 
property from the rebel authorities, would 
hold it by a valid title, which his gov- 
ernment would protect. Rights granted 
to aliens would still inure to their bene- 
fit, and would become the source of dan- 
gerous and perplexing complications with 
foreign powers. If we recognize the pos- 
session of the rebels as one from which 
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title can be derived, it would be compe- 
tent for the Confederacy to cede Texas to 
the new Emperor of Mexico or to Napo- 
leon, and neither of those monarchs, in 
accepting the grant, would violate the 
rules of international law. Rights which 
can be acquired by conquest can also be 
acquired by grant, and by setting up the 
former title to the region reéccupied by 
our arms, we estop ourselves to deny 
the validity of any cession by which the 
confederate government may see fit to 
purchase recognition and aid abroad. 

It is well settled in the law of nations 
that when a state is dismembered or de- 
stroyed, and its territory distributed to 
other powers, the new sovereign takes 
the title cum onere. In other words, if 
a state wrest territory from“a neighbor, 
the public debt of the latter, which was 
a charge upon the district taken from 
him, becomes the debt of the conqueror. 
If he destroy the whole state, and annex 
the territory to his own dominions, he is 
bound to provide for its whole debt. This 
principle was remarkably illustrated in the 
great changes in the map of Europe which 
took place during the career of the first 
Napoleon. When France annexed to 
herself Geneva and the petty Italian 
States she assumed their debt. When 
the little princes of Germany were medi- 
atized, and the confederation of the Rhine 
was formed, their debts were distributed 
among the states constructed out of their 
dominions. The King of Westphalia re- 
ceived his kingdom upon the same terms. 
In the peace of Tilsit, and the treaty of 
Paris, the principle was recognized. And 
when the allied sovereigns at Paris and 
Vienna reconstructed Europe on the 
theory that the changes made by Na- 
poleon were the acts of a usurper, the 
public debt contracted by him and by 
the monarchs whom he created was re- 
cognized and provided for. More recent- 
ly, at the conclusion of the last Italian 
war, this principle was applied in the 
extension of the dominion of Sardinia 
and France. In many of these cases 
states were destroyed, dismembered, or 
reconstructed by the purest exercise of 
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the right of conquest, so that they fur- 
nish a striking and conclusive illustration 
of the rule. 

If, therefore, we claim that, in sub- 
duing the rebellion and recovering our 
own territory, we destroy the States, and 
hold their territory by the right of con- 
quest, we shall become liable for a vast 
debt. In the first place, there will be 
the debt of the States contracted before 
the rebellion. To this must be added 
the debt contracted by them to carry on 
the war, and finally the debt of the con- 
federate government. We can evade the 
former liability only by repudiating the 
principle, which is so well settled in pub- 
lic law. The war debts of the State and 
confederate governments would present 
a somewhat different question. It would 
be urged in our behalf that they were 
illegally contracted, and therefore void. 
But it would be answered to this argu- 
ment that, by setting up a title’by con- 
quest, we had recognized the independ- 
ence of the States as existing before we 
conquered them. If they are now inde- 
pendent enough to be conquered, they 
are certainly competent to contract debts 
to protect that independence. 

There can be little doubt that the 
foreign holders of State and confederate 
bonds would press their claims upon 
the government of the United States. 
They would urge in their behalf the pre- 
cedents furnished by the treaties men- 
tioned above, and they would be sustain- 
ed in their position by the publicists of 
Europe. It would be difficult for us to 
repudiate a principle so well settled and 
so just. To admit it would add an in- 
sufferable burden to the liabilities of the 
country. There would be no escape 
from the dilemma but a war, which 
might prove a greater calamity than 
either. 

In truth, the project of holding the 
South as conquered territory, if adopted 
by the Government, could hardly fail to 
give rise to foreign intervention. It 
would be difficult for England and 
France to resist the demand made upon 
them by those of their citizens who 
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hold the Southern debt. -They might 
well represent to the United States that 
they could not permit the annihilation ot 
governments indebted to their subjects, 
whose interests they are bound to pro- 
tect. To these material reasons they 
would add considerations similar to those 
so often addressed to Austria upon the 
occupation of Northern Italy. They 
would point out that the attempt to 
hold a territory, jure belli, against the 
will of its inhabitants, and to govern it 
as a conquest, is a standing menace to 
the tranquillity of other states. They 
would remind us of the well-known an- 
tecedents of our own government upon 
this point, and they would observe that 
it has been the effort of European diplo- 
macy for the past twenty years to put 
an end to such occupations. In a re- 
monstrance of this character they would 
have precedent and principle on their 
side, and there can be little doubt that 
they would proceed to enforce their views 
by military measures. 

Such are some of the objections to the 
reasoning which holds the recovered dis- 
tricts of the South to be conquered ter- 
ritory. It is false in theory and danger- 
ous in practice. It degrades the war for 
the Union into a war of subjugation. It 
contradicts the action of every depart- 
ment of the Government since the war 
began. It menaces us with an enormous 
debt, and affords to foreign powers a fair 
pretext to intervene against us. Other 
difficulties might be suggested. But 
enough has been already said to point 
out the mischief which this policy,. if 
adopted, will produce. 

The President's policy of reconstruc- 
tion recognizes the States as existing, 
but disorganized. He regards their 
governments as ‘subverted,’ and an- 
nounces the purpose to protect and de- 
fend new governnients for them when- 
ever they shall be able to comply with 
his terms. In appointing military gov- 
ernors for Tennessee, North-Carolina, 
and Louisiana, he has followed the pre- 
cedent of California cited above. And 


it is manifest that he, as commander-in- 
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chief, must decide when those officers 
shall cease to perform their functions. 
But it is far from being true that in ex- 
ercising the right to decide this, he is 
subject to no restriction. We have al- 
ready seen the clear and simple rule 
which can be deduced from well-settled 
principles. It remains to contrast with 
that the singular scheme which is an- 
nounced to the country in the amnesty 
proclamation—a scheme as novel as it is 
remarkable for the broad claim of ex- 
ecutive power which it embodies. 

The President assumes that it is his 
office to determine which is the lawful 
government of a State. This is, in a 
certain sense, true. It was held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case which arose out of the Dorr re- 
bellion, that that tribunal was bound by 
the recognition of the charter govern- 
ment by the executive department. But 
it does not follow that every such recog- 
nition is lawful. In certain stated cases 
the question may come before the Presi- 
dent, and must be settled by him. In 
others it may arise in the halls of Con- 
gress, as in passing upon the creden- 
tials of a member elect. Or it may be 
first presented before a judicial tribunal. 
But wherever it comes up, it must be 
decided according to law. ‘To suppose 
that there is no rule for such cases 
would leave the question to the caprice 
of the different departments of the gov- 
ernment, which might apply very differ- 
ent rules to cases alike in principle. 
The President indeed seems to contem- 
plate some such conflict between himself 
and the houses of Congress, for he care- 
fully excepts from his promise of recog- 
nition the question of the right to be 
represented, which he holds to be a ques- 
tion for the houses themselves. It might 
thus happen that a half dozen State 
governments should spring up in the 
South, protected by federal arms and 
federal resources, which Congress might 
yet refuse to recognize. Now it is pre- 
cisely this state of things which the 
Supreme Court held to be impossible, in 
the case of the Dorr rebellion. They 
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deemed the decision of the executive 
binding upon them ; and if upon courts, 
why not upon Congress sitting to adju- 
dicate upon the rights of a claimant of 
a seat? It was not held in that case 
that the President’s recognition made 
the charter government legal; but it 
was assumed that he had recognized it 
because it was in fact legal. If he 
should choose to recognize a government 
based upon usurpation, it may be that 
the court would be bound by his act, 
but the act itself would still be a viola- 
tion of his official duty. The country 
has not yet forgotten the indignation 
with which Mr. Buchanan was denounc- 
ed when he recognized officers in Kansas 
alleged to have been chosen by fraudu- 
lent voting. 

It is apparent then that, in recogniz- 
ing a State government, the President 
does not create. He simply determines 
whether an organization is legally enti- 
tled to be considered a government. 
Let us then see what evidence he re- 
quires to satisfy him that the claimants 
are the duly elected officers of a State. 

He does not require any evidence that 
any considerable part of the territory of 
the State is reéccupied by our arms. It 
is plain that he regards it as immaterial 
whether the new government can govern 
in the whole, in half, or in a mere frag- 
ment of its territorial jurisdiction. He 
considers a vote of one tenth of that 
cast at the last Presidential election suf- 
ficient to prove that the rebel occupa- 
tion and government has ceased. And 
he holds that that proportion of the 
voting population can exercise the sov- 
ereign power vested in the people of the 
State. This proportion appears to be 
arbitrarily chosen, There seems to be 
no reason why it should not be one fifth 
or one fiftieth. Had he fixed upon one 
half, there would have been a seeming 
though unreal recognition of the right 
of a majority to govern. As it is, there 
is no apparent principle upon which the 
rule is based. 

It is sufficiently difficult to under- 
stand whence the President derives the 
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right to establish so singular a test for a 
State government. But this is the least 
remarkable part of his plan. He re- 
quires of this fraction of the people 
which he regards as vested with the 
sovereignty of a State, an oath, not pre- 
scribed by any law, before they can ex- 
ercise that sovereignty. This oath is 
not simply an oath of allegiance. Such 
an oath, if exacted by Congress, might 
be regarded as a ceremony qualifying 
the person taking it to act as an elector, 
and could not be considered an unrea- 
sonable preliminary to the surrender of 
the temporary authority of the military 
governor. He demands, in addition to 
this, an oath to support certain of his 
measures, the legality of which has been 
denied, and the policy of which is grave- 
ly doubted. Nor is this all. He re- 
quires that the State governments thus 
created shall not ‘contravene’ the policy 
of those measures. In other words, he 
ingrafts upon the State constitutions a 
part of the acts of his administration, 
and that part concerning which he him- 
self seems to have most doubted, and 
which has called forth the greatest oppo- 
sition in the country. 

It is one of the most surprising fea- 
tures of this political epoch, that we are 
obliged to seriously discuss such claims 
of executive power. If the President 
may impose these terms upon the return 
of States to their accustomed order, he 
may impose any which may occur to 
him. So far as any legal objections are 
concerned, he might equally well require 
an oath of allegiance to himself as a 
qualification for voting. He assumes to 
exercise over States which he admits to 
exist, a vastly greater power than Con- 
gress ever sought to wield over territo- 
ries. If the precedents afforded by 
Florida, Louisiana, and California are 
of any significance, the people inhabit- 
ing territory ceded to us by foreign pow- 
ers are more free to establish their own 
governments than are the people of the 
States of Louisiana, Florida, or Tennes- 
see. There are those who hold that the 
people of the States occupied by the 
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rebels have no rights whatever. They 
have at least a principle upon which 
they base their views of policy. But 
when in one breath the President de- 
clares that the States won back from 
rebel occupation are States, and in the 
next assumes the right to change the 
qualification of voters, and to engraft 
on their organic law the policy of his ad- 
ministration, he occupies a position en- 
tirely unique in American constitutional 
law. 

The source whence he seeks to derive 
this power is as original as is the claim 
itself. The right to exercise this pre- 
rogative is recited in the proclamation, 
to flow from the power to pardon and 
reprieve. Pardons may be on condi- 
tions, and the oath of allegiance and of 
fealty to the policy of emancipation is 
the condition upon which the amnesty 
is granted. It is idle to argue that the 
act of pardoning a criminal has nothing 
to do with the restoration of a subverted 
State government, or with the right of 
suffrage. The proposition is refuted 
when it is stated. Because a pardon 
may be on condition, all conditions are 
not lawful, and an illegal condition is 
void. Can the President pardon on the 
condition that the person pardoned shall 
pay him money, or vote for him, or sup- 
port the policy of his administration ? 
He seems to think that he may require 
the support of part of that policy as the 
price of pardon for two or three millions 
of people; and if one part, then any 
part. When any one outside of the 
Cabinet can be found to defend such a 
doctrine, it will be time enough to treat 
it seriously. 

The practical working of the Presi- 
dent’s plan is no better than the theory 
upon which it rests. It intrusts to an 
inconsiderable fraction of the people of 
a State the power to change the organic 
law, and to legislate for the whole. It 
thus opens the door for great and per- 
manent mischief. The new legislatures 
would be able to dispose of valuable 
franchises and rights, and to legislate 
for the exclusive benefit of the section 
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from which it is chosen. Who would 
be willing to allow a legislature, chosen 
by New-York City alone, to make laws 
for the whole State? And this objection 
has peculiar force when applied to States 
disorganized by the long occupation of 
the rebels. Admitting that the people, 
who act under the amnesty proclama- 
tion, are as honest as the best Northern 
politicians, it is still putting too great a 
temptation in their way to allow them 
to control the resources of a State, nine 
tenths of which is unrepresented. Yet 
when the President has once recognized 
an organization as a State government, it 
will be beyond his power to recede from 
his position. If they should proceed to 
reéstablish slavery, there would be no 
constitutional way in which he could in- 
terfere with their action. However cor- 
rupt, unjust, or unwise their conduct, he 
would still be obliged to uphold their 
authority. 

The task of reéstablishing the author- 
ity of the United States seems to tax 
sufficiently the resources of the North. 
To erect a tenth of the people into a 
State government, and to compel the 
other nine tenths to obey it at the point 
of the bayonet, could hardly lighten 
this burden, or add to the disposition 
of those in arms against us to abandon 
their resistance. It would be long before 
the new State governments could stand 
alone. Military power only could up- 
hold them, and a more obnoxious and mis- 
chievous exercise of force cannot be im- 
agined. 

If we turn our eyes from the internal 
affairs of the States, and consider Mr. 
Lincoln’s plan, with reference to the gov- 
ernment of the Union, it will be found 
even more impolitic and wrong. Twenty- 
two senators would sit to represent a 
population less than that of New-York 
City. Fifteen hundred men in Florida 
would have a voice in the Senate equal 
to that of\the six hundred and seventy - 
five thousand who voted in New-York at 
the last Presidential election. In choos- 
ing a President, nearly a quarter of the 
electoral colleges would be elected by a 
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voting population equal to about one 
fifty-sixth of the vote cast in the North- 
ern States alone, in 1860, or about one 
third less than that cast in the city of 
New-York alone. The representatives 
of sixty-seven thousand five hundred 
voters would wield one quarter of the 
power needful to choose the chief magis- 
trate of thirty-one millions of people. 

It is unnecessary to work out in detail 
the monstrous inequalities to which the 
complete success of Mr. Lincoln’s scheme 
would give rise. It is needless to char- 
acterize the scheme itself. If it be, as 
he says, the best which the President 
can devise, it is the most striking illus- 
tration in all history of the cynical aphor- 
ism ‘ with how little wisdom the world is 
ruled.’ But while this plan is utterly 
indefensible in theory and practice, it is 
hardly open to the accusation of inten- 
tional wrong. The design to subvert 
the government would be clothed in 
craftier guise. The palpable absurdity 
of the policy seems to acquit its author 
of dishonest purposes. 

Such are some of the legal and practi- 
cal difficulties which belong to the lead- 
ing plans of reconstruction which have 
been discussed. They are not all. The 
pages of a number of this magazine 
would not suffice to set forth in full the 
objections to which they are liable. The 
error which lies at their root is, that they 
attempt to reérganize State governments 
in accordance with the will of the Federal 
Government, instead of in obedience to 
the wishes of their people. In our form 
of political society this is simply impos- 
sible. Establish what conditions you 
will for pacification, create what insti- 
tutions you choose, they must fall with 
the withdrawal of the power which crea- 
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ted them, unless they have the assent of 
the people. It is not only a violation of 
the principles of the Constitution to seek 
to impose laws upon an unwilling State. 
It is a blunder in statesmanship, a con- 
fession of incapacity to administer the 
American system of government. A re- 
publican statesman will strive to direct 
the people against the evils which he 
seeks to remove. An arbitrary ruler 
reforms by force, and compels acquies- 
cence in his policy by armed power. 

There seems but one way to cure the dis- 
order of the State. So long as armed 
rebellion excludes us from our rightful 
jurisdiction, the strong hand of military 
power must defend our rights and assail 
the organization which menaces the in- 
tegrity of our empire. The resources of 
the United States, if wisely used, are 
sufficient to conquer the armies of the 
South, and to restore the flag to its an- 
cient limits. As we win back State 
after State, their people must be permit- 
ted to set in motion the governments 
which have been subverted. If they 
find themselves free to exercise the right 
of self-government, without interference 
from the United States, there is no dan- 
ger that they will refuse to avail them- 
selves of so fortunate an opportunity, or 
to adopt reforms required by the spirit 
of the age. But if they are at liberty to 
govern themselves in such way only as 
& majority in the North may see fit, it 
will be vain to expect a lasting peace. 
We may be able to hold them in sub- 
jection, but in governing them by force 
we shall cease to be arepublic. There 
is always war, said a great writer, be- 
tween the conquerors and the conquer- 
ed. ‘Etiam in pace, belli tamen jura 
servantur.’ 
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What Time has Taken and Left. 


WHAT TIME HAS TAKEN AND LEFT. 


I, 


Wrar has Time taken? Stars that shone 
On the early years of earth, 
And the ancient hills they looked upon 
Where a thousand streams had birth. 
Forests that were the young world’s dower, 
With their long unfading trees, 

And the halls of wealth and the thrones of power, 
He hath taken more than these— 

He hath taken away the heart of youth 
And its gladness, which hath been 

Like the summer sunshine o’er our path, 
Making the desert green. 

The shrines of our early hope and love, 
And the flower of every clime, 

The wise, the beautiful, the brave, 
Thou hast taken from us, Time! 


II. 


What hath Time left us? desolate 
Cities and temples lone, 

And the mighty works of genius, yet 
Glorious when all was gone ; 

And the lights of memory lingering long, 
As the eve on western seas, 

Treasures of science, thought, and song— 
He hath left us more than these. 

He hath left us a lesson of the past 
In the shades of perished years ; 

He hath left us the heart’s high places waste, 
And its rainbow fallen in tears! 

But there’s hope for the earth and her children still, 
Unwithered by woe or crime, 

And a heritage of rest for all— 
Thou hast left us these, O Time! 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


‘AnotHer extra! Great battle on the 
Chickahominy! Victory of McClellan!’ 
The shrill cry of the newsboys shouting 
the electric word ‘ Victory!’ awoke Cla- 
rice from her slumber on a certain mem- 
orable night in June, when, in every 
street, windows were thrown up excit- 


» edly, and men arose from their beds to 


procure the record of another battle. 
We all remember how the admirable 
plans of McClellan were foiled for want 
of sufficient means to carry them out; 
how on the very verge of success, when 
Richmond, the coveted goal, seemed easy 
of attainment, an over-sanguine ex- 
pectancy prepared the anxious hearts at 
home to give ready credence to the first 
extravagant rumors of victory ; followed 
speedily by the frightful lists of killed 
and wounded, and tardy admissions that, 
on the whole, the tourney between two 
great belligerent generals had resulted 
in a drawn game after all; and soon 
after by the memorable seven days’ fight 
and the famous retreat, when all Mc- 
Clellan’s skill was necessary to save our 
army from destruction in the death- 
breeding swamps of the Chickahominy. 
Full of a sickening apprehension, Cla- 
rice and her mother waited for news 
from ‘the boys,’ and their brave young 
leader, Carleton Ashe. First appointed 
to a lieutenancy, left vacant by a recent 
battle in the —— Regiment, Maine Vol- 
unteers, his native State, he was detailed 
from thence almost immediately to act 
as aid to his friend, the general before 
mentioned, who had not enjoyed his 
companionship long, when Carleton was 
elected to the captaincy of his company, 
its commander having been compelled to 
resign from ill-health. Captain Ashe 
soon exerted his influence to procure 
positions in the same regiment for the 
brothers of Clarice, then entitled to pro- 
motion. After this came the battle of 
Williamsburgh, in which Carleton con- 
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tributed to the success of our arms by 
his intrepid bravery; rallying again and 
again his little handful of exhausted men 
by words of lofty cheer, and by an ex- 
ample of heroic daring, that earned him 
the admiration of the whole command, 
and his promotion to the majority, one 
of the many positions left unfilled after 
the sorrowful record of our loss had been 
made. 

And now had been fought the battle 
of Fair Oaks? The excitement, while 
waiting for official reports, was intense. 
At last came the lists of the killed and 
wounded. Foremost among the latter 
was the name of Carleton Ashe. His 
regiment had been fearfully reduced. 
Early in the fight its leader had been 
conveyed from the field mortally wound- 
ed, and the command devolved on Carle- 
ton, who bravely won the glory that 
flashed brilliantly through the smoke of 
battle as he fell, grasping the colors he 
had taken from a dying standard-bearer 
but a moment before. 

With a great sigh of relief, the widow 
reached the last name of the terrible list. 
‘Thank God! the boys are safe. Be 
comforted, Clarice, my dear child. Do 
not look so, darling. He is not mortally 
wounded.’ 

Clarice pointed to the column over 
which her fingers had closed so convul- 
sively. ‘It is dangerous, mother.’ And 
the frightened look gave place to an ex- 
pression of indescribable sadness, as, with 
white lips, she added: ‘ And I cannot go 
to him.’ 

Poor Clarice! As soon as mail com- 
munication was open with the army, a 
letter came from her eldest brother.. 
‘We are both well, dear mother,’ it said ; 
‘but Major Ashe was struck in the thigh. 
He was brave even to rashness, but there: 
was not one of us but would have fol- 
lowed such an example. Tell Clarice 
not to worry. The bone is not shatter- 
ed, and he will do very well. A flesh-- 
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wound in the sword-arm was his first 
mishap; but he thought nothing of that. 
I am with him as much as possible. He 
is unable to write, of course, but sends 
his love. It is supposed that he will be 
sent, with many of our wounded, to 
Fortress Monroe.’ 

‘I ought to be there, mother. He said 
I should go to him. Why can I not?’ 
And the eyes that had been strained 
eagerly on the open letter before her, 
now flashing with enthusiasm, then soft- 
ening with a misty tenderness that look- 
ed through tears, overflowed with a rush 
of passionate regret. Rebellious thoughts 
crowded into heart and brain, murmur- 
ous repinings at her lot; they were stilled 
by her mother’s answer: 

‘Unless Ais mother sanctioned your 
presence, it would not be proper, even if 
practicable, for you to go, my dear. You 
can only trust in God; and you can 
safely leave all care with Him, Clarice. 
Think how much harder is the lot of 
others; how many desolate ones there 
are who have not the comfort of hope, 
whose light has been utterly quenched 
in the darkness of death,’ 

‘Oh! I know it, mother; but it is 
hard for me, too.’ 

‘It is God’s will, Clarice, that you 
should be tried in this manner. 
less, it is all for the best.’ 

‘But if I saw her—Mrs. Ashe. If I 
begged her to let me go, do you think 
she would refuse, mother? I would tell 
her how I long to love her, if she will 
only let me—’ : 

‘My dear, how wildly you are talk- 
ing. It would never do. When you 
can think and reason calmly, you will 
see that you can do nothing in this 
matter, but wait the progress of events 
quietly and hopefully. Come, be my 
own brave-hearted girl once more! It 
is not like you, Clarice, to give way to 
despondency.’ 

‘Mother, if I cannot see him I shall 
die. The last letter I wrote him was so 
preud and cold. I was indignant, and— 
yes, angry, mother, because he asked me 

to explain the reason of the estrange- 
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ments that have caused me so much sor- 
row. How could I tell him more than 
he knew! It is all a mystery to me, 
except that I know I have some enemy 
who seeks to rob me of my friends, and 
who must have poisoned their minds 
against me.’ 

‘That enemy, Clarice, is Mrs. Ashe. 
She alone can have any motive to injure 
you, who have never injured another. 
Her opposition to you will lead her to 
any extremity, and you would but make 
matters worse by seeing her. Ah! my 
darling, if I could have foreseen this re- 
lentless persecution of you, on the part 
of his mother, I should have advised you 
both to enter upon no engagement; nay, 
I should have interposed my authority 
to save my child from certain misery.’ 

‘What have I done to deserve this?’ 
asked the poor girl, as her head sank 
wearily on her mother’s knee, and the 
dear familiar hand stole caressingly over 
the brown tresses. 

‘Your love for Carleton is the crime 
in her eyes, my poor child. Has she 
not even charged me with a ‘conniv- 
ance’ in your ‘designs’ upon her son, 
as she chooses to call your too devoted 
love ?’ 

‘Not too devoted, mother. Carleton 
is all that is most noble. It is I who am 
unworthy of him. I know it all looks 
very dark, and [ can only expect clouds 
in the future; but if Ais love irradiate 
them, O mother! they will be better 
than sunshine.’ 

*Do you then love him so much, 
Clarice, that you are willing to take all 
the bitter chances of the future, even 
certain trouble, rather than give him 
up?’ There was deep tenderness in her 
tones, and she watched her child eager- 

ly, with a kind of wistful admiration, as 
a beautiful glow overspread the face of 
Clarice, and the eyes, suddenly bright- 
ened, flashed upwards to hers. Then 
came the answer: 

‘Mother, I have left it all with him. 
If ever he regrets the suffering I have 
brought him with the love he now prizes 
above all, he will give me up. I have 
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told him that I desire to have no claim 
upon him, save that with which his own 
affection invests me. But I am not 
afraid,’ she added proudly ; ‘while he 
has perfect faith in me, I know he will 
never cause me to resign that claim.’ 

A sad foreboding fell upon the moth- 
er's heart, as she gazed upon her child, 
now radiant with the beautiful light of a 
perfect and trusting love. Too well she 
knew that the faith must be strong in- 
deed which could outlive the shocks that 
were brought to bear against Carleton, 
and her voice grew tremulous as she 
said: 

‘And you can trust him, Clarice, not- 
withstanding the ever-watchful influence 
of one who is your enemy, though his 
own most devoted mother ?’ 

‘Yes, I can trust him at all times with 
my love, with my /ife. But,’ continued 
she, musingly, ‘does not ‘mother’ mean 
sacrifice? Yet she prefers to seal the 
unhappiness of her own son rather than 
yield her wishes in this. Am I so very 
objectionable, mother ?’ 

With fast-dimming eyes, Mrs. Wylmer 
looked on the anxious face, now upturn- 
ed in a gaze of intense and painful won- 
der. Did she really doubt her own right 
to be loved at that moment? ‘A moth- 
er’s love can never fail you, my darling.’ 
And the widow’s tones were scarce audi- 
ble, as she smoothed the soft cheek ten- 
derly ; her own sweet face growing wist- 
ful, and a mighty yearning throbbing in 
the anxious heart, as she thought of 
her innocent child, suffering undeserved 
from the shafts of envy and malice. 

Clarice wrote every day, though with 
a sad doubt in her mind whether her 
lover would be able to read the eloquent 
words that poured forth unrestrained 
from her heart. How she implored his 
forgiveness for the bitter words that 
pride had dictated in her answer to 
the last letter she had received from 
him! How touching were her expres- 
sions of grief, that she could not be 
near him to comfort and soothe the 
weary hours of pain he must suffer 
away from her side! How she implored 
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him to trust unfailingly in the love that 
only her pen could express, no matter 
what might betide! All in vain—those 
messengers, freighted with such priceless 
wealth, never reached him, till long after 
the fatal shafts had been struck, that 
were destined to probe to its very depths 
the heart of Carleton Ashe. 

Days went by; days of patient wait- 
ing and endurance; days of anguish and 
tears, that shook the very life of Clarice 
with their silent but pitiless force. Then 
came a letter, written in feeble charac- 
ters, from the sick-bed at Point Lookout, 
where he had been sent to a healthier 
hospital. 

‘Why do I not hear from you, Clarice? 
It is very hard; more than ever, now I 
am unable to write to you.’ 

But a few more words followed, ex- 
pressive of his delight that Mrs. Ashe 
had obtained permission from the Gov- 
ernment to attend him; having even 
volunteered to act as army nurse for 
that purpose. He concluded by wish- 
ing that she, too, could be there, and, 
the characters growing more unsteady 
as weakness overcame him, signed him- 
self as ever her ‘most devoted Carle.’ 

What was it that turned the warm 
life-current back to her heart—that sent 
an icy feeling of dread into the fainting 
spirit, as she closed the letter she had 
hailed with such glad joy a few moments 
before ? 

His mother was with him, and he had 
not received her letters ! 

‘No, no,’ thought Clarice, discarding 
the thought as unworthy of her the mo- 
ment it arose; ‘I will not so judge his 
mother. Whatever her opposition to 
me, she would not do that. Oh! if she 
would but love me!’ And with failing 
heart she wrote again; unable with all 
her efforts to avoid a stiffness of expres- 
sion most painful to herself, and which 
she knew would grieve her lover. 

It was only natural. In fancy she 
saw those cold, unsympathizing eyes, 
full of a strong opposing will, bent upon 
the words of love meant for his eye 
alone, and withheld or conveyed them 
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with a cautious tone most foreign to her 
nature. Once, in the fulness of her 
heart, she wrote some passionate lines 
full of a sweet and earnest love, but 
fraught with intense sadness. They 
reached the doubting lover in his abode 
by the bleak waters of the Chesapeake, 
and, his mind having received in its sea- 
son of weakness a subtle but far-reach- 
ing doubt of her sincerity, he laid them 
down with a sigh and a pang for their 
beautiful unrealities. Alas! that such 
a love should be marred by suspicion! 
Alas! that even a mother should so in- 
fluence a son, as to sink honor and man- 
hood in a sea of ignoble doubts and mis- 
trust ! 

With the most persistent energy Mrs. 
Ashe urged Carleton, while weakened 
both in body and mind by suffering, to 
relinquish a love which she affirmed was 
interested and false. Interested? Yes, in 
its own pure growth and sustenance, but 
true as the needle that ever points to the 
North. Always before he had defended 
Clarice against such attacks, with all the 
impassioned ardor of which he was capa- 
ble ; now, unable to bear up against 
the tide of argument, of almost positive 
conviction, brought to bear upon him, 
he wavered. The citadel had not been 
stormed in vain. Mrs. Ashe would gain 
her point, and then — but she must be 
cautious yet. It was hard to make her 
son believe that she, who had seemed to 
him all innocence and truth, could be a 
hypocrite—could be so consummate an 
actress in her portrayal of an assumed 
character. Mrs. Ashe did ‘not really be- 
lieve it herself. It was not possible, 
brought up as Clarice had been, in ig- 
norance of the world, all unknowing and 
unthinking of the breakers that dash 
upon its coast. It was not possible, with 
such a mother, on whose brow purity 
and the dignity of true womanhood sat 
enthroned ; and ignore it as she would, 
it was recognized and felt by one who 
could yet call that mother a schemer and 
a hypocrite. 

With returning strength, the natural 
resistance of a noble nature to the weak 
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and unworthy again asserted itself in 
the mind of Carleton Ashe. He sought 
to convince his mother, as he was con- 
vincing himself, that fur Clarice to be 
what she said, was a moral impossibility. 
He even showed her some of the letters 
that, almost instinct with the very na- 
ture of his betrothed, breathed such a 
constant and touching desire for her 
love, while lamenting the blind preju- 
dice which shut her out from all hope of 
recognition. But a more powerful ally 
than the weakness she had fostered in 
the mind of her son was possessed by 
Mrs. Ashe, as we shall presently see. 
Carleton was never more mistaken than 
in the anticipation with which he un- 
folded those carefully-guarded treasures. 
He had unveiled the holy of holies, the 
most consecrated shrine of their mutual 
love—and for what? For the smile of 
derision, the merciless ridicule of one 
who professed to believe that the ut- 
terances of a pure and devoted affection 
were but masterly deceptions, creations 
of a fertile imagination, already wedded 
to falsehood and design. 

‘Her pen is a terrible weapon against 
me!’ Mrs. Ashe had exclaimed, when 
declaring to one of her friends her in- 
tention to separate her son from Clarice ; 
and now she said to that son: ‘She pre- 
tends to feeling that she does not pos- 
sess. The very day after her brothers 
left, and she appeared to be in such dis- 
tress, she was boisterously merry.’ 

Not so, Mrs. Ashe. The hired spy, 
whose services you had secured, was 
incapable of understanding even the ex- 
ternal life of this poor victim of slander. 
The days for ‘boisterous merriment’ 
were over for Clarice; and you had 
helped to crush the free, bright spirit 
that was gifted with an elastic power, 
which kept it alive through shock after 
shock of grief, till it glimmered fainter 
and fainter, and at last became entirely 
subdued. 

Yes, it was even so. Spies had been 
set over Clarice to watch and misrepre- 
sent her every act and word; and one, 
baser than the rest, had undertaken to 
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convince Carleton of the utter unwor- 
thiness of his affianced wife by a letter 
which, for artful insinuation and wicked 
ingenuity, could not be excelled. The 
charges were, for the most part, trifling 
and absurd, made up of little mean- 
nesses that Clarice could never be guilty 
of, and were but annoying at most, yet 
so wounding to the delicate susceptibility 
of Charice, ay, and Carletorr also, as to 
seem of far more consequence than they 
were ; but the insinuations—they affect- 
ed the character, the moral rectitude of 
his betrothed, and were all the more 
distressing from their very vagueness. 


There seemed so much to hide! 
‘I do not wish to write,’ said this wo- 


man-fiend, ‘what I know concerning her 
and her course of conduct; but if I could 
see your son, I could convince him that 
she whom he trusts is unworthy of the 
heart's best affections.’ 

And all this time, while the subtle 
poison was taking deadly effect, Clarice 
was wondering at the change which had 
come over ‘the spirit of her dream;’ 
weeping at the coldness that closed like 
bands of ice upon her heart, when, at 
long intervals, letters came from the ab- 
sent one, full of distress at vague charges 
brought against her by some one, and re- 
peated by his mother ; full of entreaties 
that she would refute these charges, to- 
tally ignorant as she was of their origin 
and real venom. Unknowing of the toils 
wrought so cunningly about her, un- 
suspicious of the intricate plot in which 
her enemies had enmeshed her, she 
formed in her bewildered and troubled 
mind a resolve to set Carleton free, by 
her own act, from the tie which she be- 
gan to think must be irksome to him. 
Even her faith, so long tried, trembled 
at last. ‘If he loved me,’ she reasoned, 
in anguish -of heart, ‘he would not tell 
me of these cruel accusations, made to 
rob me of his esteem, without which 
love could not exist. He would believe 
in me without proofs of my innocence, 
and not put me on my own defence, 
without thought of feeling or personal 
dignity. Why should I deny charges 
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that are in direct contradiction to my 
nature ?’ 

Ah! poor child! She knew but those 
that she could afford to pass by with 
contempt. Falsehood, heartlessness, co- 
quetry, and even immodesty—all these 
she knew, but not that last crowning 
wickedness—the devilish stroke at that 
priceless jewel, without which the rich- 
est are poor indeed. 

It was a sad time for Carleton; bound 
to his mother by the tenderest ties of 
gratitude, and to Clarice by all the duty 
of honor and manhood, both pledged in 
a loving troth-plight; bound also by the 
mighty claim of her love, which, spite of 
his doubts, he was forced to recognize. 
To be sure, the arch-fiend had whispered 
to him many subtle suggestions calculated 
to arouse the slumbering demon of mis- 
trust; but he could not, without a ter- 
rible struggle, decide to cast away from 
him forever the bright promise which 
had spanned his future with a bow of 
wondrous beauty. The clear eyes of 
Clarice, with their earnest depths, re- 
vealing sweetest treasures of love, haunt- 
ed him incessantly ; her low, sad utter- 
ances, breathing anxious fear in those 
last moments of parting, sounded ever 
in his ears preternaturally clear and dis- 
tinct. But the waters wear the stones; 
and the fretting process to which he was 
subjected at length overcame the last bul- 
wark of patience, by which he had 
thought to support the failing resolves 
that were fast drifting out into the strong 
current of his mother’s opposition. 

The result was shown in a letter to 
Clarice, in which he betrayed a doubt so 
decided, so painful in its character, that 
but one course remained open, consist- 
ent with the dignity of self-respect. To 
a heart so deeply wounded, this last blow 
was but an intensification of the rest, 
and it produced a feeling of stupor, a 
sensation as if some horrible dream were 
upon her, from the grasp of which she 
could not release herself. All day she 
sat with the letter in her lap; that cruel 
letter which seemed to scoff at the most 
sacred feelings of her heart as mocking 
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illusions; which taunted her with the 
elasticity of her spirits, which permitted 
her—so he wrote—to ‘rise suddenly from 
the deepest sadness to the most hilarious 
gaiety ;’ telling her that it had gotten 
her a reputation for shallowness, and 
even in some minds an idea of mental 
aberration. Ah! cruel wound, coming 
from him, who, far better than others, 
should have known the spirit he was 
destroying so surely! At midnight she 
wrestled alone with her agony. The 
renunciation of hope, of all that render- 
ed beautiful her life, had been made. 
She had written solemnly, with unan- 
swerable truth, her statement of the 
whole bitter cause, of her conviction, 
* arrived at after the most painful reason- 
ing, that nothing but misery could ensue 
from the continuance of their engage- 
ment. Her belief in the loss of his affec- 
tion gave a tone of most sorrowful sig- 
nificance to the whole, and her desire to 
sacrifice every hope of future happiness 
rather than remain a cause of dissension 
between him and his mother, was simply 
but strongly expressed. And when at 
last it was sealed, her sleepless eyes 
kept silent watch over the scattered 
blossoms that had budded with such 
fragrance and beauty, seemed but a little 
while ago. And the recording angel of 
her life put down the story of her fierce 
conflict with an eye of mild pity for the 
stricken soul, that, rudely torn from the 
anchor of its earthly hopes, seemed now 
all adrift in the black turbulent waters. 
Then while the dark, mocking glances 
of Despair smote, with their sneering 
derision, new terror into her heart, a 
kind angel, perhaps some ministering 
spirit that bore sweet kindred to hers, 
whispered softly into the ear of the 
mourner : 

‘He giveth His beloved, sleep.’ 

And when at last sleep, with gentle 
force, weighed down the heavy eyelids, 
crushing back many unshed tears, there 
was a half-uttered prayer upon the trem- 
bling lips that God would direct the bro- 
ken faith and shattered hopes to the sure 
refuge of His never-failing love. . . . 
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In the narrow belt of pines that sang 
weird music to the swelling waters, 
whose solemn responses, like grand 
cathedral music, now rose in soul-stir- 
ring harmony, and then died softly away 
in a murmurous refrain, Carleton Ashe 
took his daily walk, attended by his 
faithful servant, who supported his feeble 
steps, rendering the unsightly crutch un- 
necessary, and ministering to his wants 
with a tender solicitude that did credit 
to the kindly nature that beamed out 
from his swarthy countenance; for 
Courtneye, he of the aristocratic name, 
was a man of color. On one arm he 
bore a camp-chair for his master’s con- 
venience, when, arrived at the extremity 
of his breezy walk, he would sit awhile 
in that grand old corridor, and listen to 
the symphonies played by the master- 
hand of the primal Lord of Harmony on 
the thrilling chords of the elements. 

Those rare harmonious voices made 
still more painfully evident the discor- 
dants of the elemental warfare that was 
being waged within the mind of Carle- 
ton, and the brave soldier who faltered 
not in the shock of battle quailed now 
at phantom warriors that beset him on 
every side of the fortress, where Truth 
once reigned invincible, and Faith, pano- 
plied in brightest armor, held her shield 
undaunted. 

His impatient spirit, chafing at the 
delay which kept him from his martial 
post, discovered a cowardly fear at the 
approach of a moral conflict. Yet a de- 
cision must be made. Oh! shame on 
the manhood of our young patriot, it 
was made. He resolved to keep the vow 
he had uttered, half in delirium, to his 
mother. He would sacrifice Clarice to 
purchase a false peace, urged on by his 
mother’s animosity, which, springing in 
part from unrecognized ambition, had 
guided his mind to similar motives for 
himself. To what might he not aspire, 
now that so brilliant a path lay open be- 
fore him? Why should he be fettered 
by an inconsiderate and imprudent en- 
gagement, when a proud position might 
be ready for the winning; ay, and 
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wealth, too, of which Clarice had none 
but the riches of her mind? They would 
avail her nothing, affirmed his adviser. 
Whatever hopes he might have formed 
on that head, they would never be 
realized. And then she was so un- 
suitable a companion for one of his ex- 
acting nature. He needed a wife, grave, 
discreet, and demure; by implication, 
Clarice was neither—not so young as 
Miss Wylmer, and of higher social stand- 
ing. It was even unjust to her to hold 
her to a promise which she might regret, 
even if he did not; and, on a false notion 
of honor, the happiness of both might be 
wrecked, Able reasoning, Mrs. Ashe, 
but insufficient without the aid of that 
overwhelming doubt, which staggers 
alike his faith in the ideal and the real. 

One day, when he had wandered out 
upon the beach, and was idly tracing char- 
acters in the sand, that strangely enough 
fashioned themselves into a certain name, 
which, with all due philosophy, he had 
determined to banish forever, Courtneye 
brought him a letter which he had found 
within doors, when upon a mission for 
his master. His white teeth glistened 
good-naturedly, and there was a roguish 
twinkle in his eye, as he said: ‘From 
the Philadelphy lady, Cap’n—beg pardon, 
Major’—Courtneye sometimes forgot the 
rank—‘ somefin fine for the sperrits. No 
fence, Major.’ And touching his cap 
deferentially, he receded a proper dis- 
tance from Carleton, where he was trans- 
fixed by the glance of severity by which 
his address had been received. 

Ay, knit your brows and fix your 
gaze in a shamed and sorrowful won- 
der—Carleton. Here you have a rev- 
elation. The heart of an injured and 
innocent woman, asserting itself in all 
the pride of conscious rectitude, while 
sweeping away, by unerring logic, all 
the mists of doubt and mistrust that 
have almost extinguished your love. 
Ah! he has read at last the touching 
story of a matchless devotion, that, out- 
living all the storms of fate, even the 
supposed annihilation of its answering 
spirit, would yield itself at last a sacri- 
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fice to the destiny made by the beloved 
one still more cruel and uncompromis- 

ing. And now, just as the pearl-diver, 

bringing up from the depths of the sea 

a most precious jewel, loses the shell 

that contains it, ere its full value is dis- 

covered, and, exhausted, fails to recover 

it, so Carleton sees a beautiful image, in 

which is reflected a priceless human soul, 

receding forever from his view, in the 
very moment of its appreciation. What 
will he do? O strange inconsistency ! 

I know what he did do. Forgotten all 
the prudential considerations that were 
weighed so carefully in the balance a 
little while before ; despised and ignored 
the unworthy doubts that had shaken 
his love, as with a very whirlwind: he 
reinstated the dethroned belief, and re- 
turned to his deserted faith. He would 
confess all to Clarice, all the sad story 
of his unbelief—he would hand her this 
key, by which she could unlock the 
mystery which had tortured her mind 
with vague terrors, while he, knowing 
the truth, had asked her to supply a clue 
to the labyrinth; he would implore her 
forgiveness for the long misery his doubt 
and cautious reasoning had caused her ; 
he would—. Ah! there was his prom- 
ise; and creeping up behind it a cloud 
fall of little circumstantial evidences that 
seemed to his legal mind logically con- 
clusive, in spite of their intrinsic impro- 
bability ; and his mother’s hand, from 
out that cloud, gathering them all toge- 
ther, pointed at him a finger of warning. 
He looked at the letter. Truth was 
stamped on every line, and he resolutely 
turned his back on the cloud. But his 
promise! So freshly uttered was that 
rash vow, made to his mother when she 
left him to join his brother, lying sick at 
Fortress Monroe. He musé give her up; 
but now it should be for her sake, to se- 
cure her happiness, since so much mis- 
ery had flowed out of their relation. He 
would tell her that his faith was un- 
shaken; that since his love had exposed 
her to persistent and malignant slander, 
to a persecution from which he felt*his 
inability to defend her, he would resign 
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his claim upon her hand; that as she 
had no faith in the future, he would ac- 
cede to her request that the engagement 
be broken. He had committed a fatal 
error in winning her love without the 
possibility of offering her his hand imme- 
diately. He would offer the only repa- 
ration he could make for that error, and 
his sole consolation would be that the 
shadow he had cast upon her life had 
been but short, and would pass away 
with him who caused it. 

All this was very magnanimous, no 
doubt, only—looking over his shoulder, 
and prompting him all the time—a noise- 
less little demon whispered: ‘She pre- 
tends to feeling that she does not pos- 
sess. Never believe her, Carleton.” And 
again the beautiful image grows dim, as 
clouds cover the horizon of his faith. 

Before the letter, of whose contents 
we are aware, could reach Clarice, Carle- 
ton had left for Fortress Monroe, having 
sufficiently recovered to join his brother. 
When there he discovered—no need to 
tell how, that great wrong had been done 
to Clarice; that the woman whose tes- 
timony, given and received in secret, had 
weighed so heavily in the balance of ar- 
gument against her, was utterly false 
and wicked to a degree almost incredible; 
that his mother had knowingly borne 
false witness against one she had already 
deeply injured: in short, the whole fa- 
bric of their base plot fell to the ground, 
and, overwhelmed with the sense of his 
own share in the drama, he sought to 
obtain the forgiveness of Clarice, and, if 
possible, receive again the assurance of 
her love, which now seemed more desira- 
ble than ever. He endeavored by all the 
eloquent pleading of a newly-awakened 
ardor to overcome the force of her rea- 
soning in favor of breaking their engage- 
ment. ‘Have you reflected what it is 
to do this?’ he wrote. ‘Would it not 
be suicidal, criminal, to frustrate a love 
which is recognized in heaven; to im- 
molate ourselves, because envious ma- 
lignity and blind prejudice would have 
it so? I know that I deserve your an- 
ger; but consider the circumstances, the 
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relation I bear to one of your accusers. 
I am deeply humiliated at the part I have 
played in this sad business ; for, though 
I have not been won over to the side of 
your enemies, still I have not resisted 
them with that scorn and indignation 
their machinations deserve, I have not 
utterly refused to listen to their tales. 
I have erred in repeating them to you, 
knowing your disposition.’ 

Of course, Clarice forgave him, with her 
whole heart full of a strange and sudden 
joy at the transition from so great a sor- 
row into this new and unexpected afflu- 
ence of bliss. And for a while they were 
happy again. They had taken a new 
lease of their love; and though they 
could not forget the fiery ordeal through 
which they had passed, and now and 
then a shuddering thought would come 
of those unscrupulous enemies, they en- 
deavored to live hopefully in the present, 
and each feel the trust of the other by 
cheering thoughts of the future, when 
Mrs. Ashe would, perhaps, relent, and 
they could all be happy together. 

Meantime, quietly but surely, e train 
was laid again, to .! ». most + .evitably, 
a torch would be appicu. Mrs. Ashe 
undertook the defence of her tool, and 
secretly resolved to overthrow contrary 
evidence. But she worked stealthily, 
and gave no premonition of what was to 
come. And there was no one by to de- 
fend Clarice, who never even complained 
to her brothers of the cruel sufferings 
she had endured; and now there was 
surely no need. Carleton had told her 
to believe in him, as she would in her 
Maker, and she needed no other support 
than that which would now be hers for- 
ever, 

At the battle of Fredericksburgh, Carle- 
ton, now Colonel Ashe, again distinguish- 
ed himself, and seemed to bear a charm- 
ed life in the midst of deadly peril. It 
was her love that guarded him, he told 
Clarice, and her miniature, worn on his 
heart. And in her pride and joy there 
was but one shadow, her fear, almost ab- 
solute terror, of Mrs. Ashe, for whose 
appreciation she had ceased to hope. 
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CHAPTER NINTH, 
INDEPENDENT. 

Wuen Mr. Althorp awoke, on the 
morning succeeding the occurrences 
narrated in the preceding chapter, it 
was with a vague sense of impending 
calamity weighing down his spirits ; but 
as he reviewed the precipitate move of 
which he had been guilty on the pre- 
vious evening, and the counter-move 
neutralizing such precipitancy, he was 
rather disposed to congratulate than to 
condole with himself. 

‘Unanswered prayers are often untold 
blessings,’ thought he; ‘and I may live 
to rejoice as heartily over my rejected 
suit as I might otherwise be called upon 
to mourn over its acceptance. Much as 
I could desire the solace of genial com- 
panionship, I am not inclined to barter 
away my own liberty in exchange. 
Ill have no high-tempered dame to 
regulate my comings and goings, nurs- 
ing her wrath to keep it warm, and 
ready to scratch my eyes out if I am 
delayed of an evening beyond the stated 
hour of return. Master of my own 
house I have been, am, and will re- 
main; no one shall dispute my suprem- 
acy here.’ 

Reaching the bell-rope, he gave it a 
peremptory jerk that startled the quiet 
house with loud, discordant jangle. 

There was a sound of flying steps on 
the stairway, and trim, obliging Maggie, 
who in her own person combined the 
dual office of chambermaid and parlor- 
girl, called from outside the door: ‘Is 
any thing the matter, Mr. Althorp ?’ 

‘ Shaving-water, quick!’ was the only 
reply vouchsafed. 

The descending steps were less light 
than those which had just ascended the 
stairs. 
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Seizing the inoffensive pitcher of hot 
water left at his threshold with as stern 
a gripe as though it had been bent on 
resisting his household authority, he 
turned shortly around, accidentally 
dashing the pitcher to atoms against 
a capped pilaster. Fortunately his feet 
were not severely scalded, and a second 
time the bell was peremptorily jangled. 
Maggie, on observing the remnants of 
shattered porcelain upon the landing, 
without question or comment, replaced 
them by a fresh pitcher of hot water. 

Mr. Althorp’s burns, although not se- 
vere, were painful; he cut his chin with 
a dull razor, could n’t find the sticking- 
plaster which had somehow mislaid it- 
self as was its wont on trying occasions ; 
could n’t stanch the slight hemorrhage, 
all the more provoking that it had been 
produced by trifling cause; soiled a new 
brocade neck-tie, and went to the break- 
fast-table in as execrable a humor as 
mortal could be afflicted withal. His 
cup of coffee was received in grum si- 
lence, no approving look marking his 
acknowledgment of the trim maid’s ac- 
ceptable services; for, although not 
quite master of his own temper, he 
was still resolutely bent on proving 
himself monarch of all he surveyed. 

‘I will thank you for a clean napkin,’ 
he said with a fault-finding air, taking 
one slightly crumpled from its rimg and 
tossing it across the table. 

With a shade on her face, Maggie 
went into the china-closet for the article 
required. 

‘ This coffee is vile stuff,’ he protested, 
pushing his cup aside. ‘Ann is grow- 
ing careless.’ 

‘I don’t think, Mr. Althorp, if you 
won’t mind my making free to say so, 
that the coffee we have now is as good 
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as the kind Ann used to roast and grind 
herself.’ 

‘The coffee was fit to drink yester- 
day morning, made from the same pack- 
age. You may go; I prefer waiting 
upon myself.’ 

She left the room hastily, shutting 
the door after her with a nearer ap- 
proach to a bang than she was accus- 
tomed to perpetrate. 

‘She has had her own way too much,’ 
thought her resentful employer. ‘She 
is growing pert and disrespectful, and 
must be taught to know her place.’ 

When she was filling his goblet at 
dinner-table, he abruptly asked, direct- 
ing her attention by a gesture to a cor- 
ner near the ceiling overhead: ‘Do you 
see that?’ 

‘I see nothing new, Sir,’ she respect- 
fully submitted, after a fruitless survey 
of the point indicated. 

‘Nothing new, I dare say. Only an 
antiquated cobweb that runs small risk 
of danger from broom or duster. I 
have a very quick eye for dirt.’ 

She offered no remonstrance to this 
implied imputation on her ready percep- 
tion of untidiness; and after placing 
dessert on the table, noiselessly with- 
drew. 

By a violent jerk of the dumb-waiter 
he sent the pudding and pastry to the 
story below. 

This step brought the none too placa- 
ble cook upon the scene of action. 

‘Was n't dessert prepared to your 
liking?’ she asked with a manner re- 
strained within bounds of respect, al- 
though her face was red as a peony. 

‘The tarts were sour enough to set a 
person’s teeth on edge, and the pudding 
salter than Lot’s wife,’ he declared, 
leaving the room to preclude all chance 
of retort, and calling back from the 
hall: ‘I have letters to write, and de- 
sire not to be disturbed.’ 

Firmly closing behind him the door 
of his sitting-room, he sat down to his 
bachelor’s desk, saying to himself with 

a gratulatory air: ‘ When servants 
grow negligent, or pert and forward, 


one can reprove or dismiss them at 
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pleasure ; but that immovable fixture, a 
wife, no matter how ungenial or uncom- 
promising, must remain a permanent in- 
cumbrance to torment a poor fellow to 
his last gasp. Quite likely I have made 
a lucky escape.’ 

He was busy with his pen until the 
early evening shades drew on. Then in 
luxuriously indolent mood he sauntered 
through the large, lonely rooms, hold- 
ing mute companionship with the por- 
traits of kindred on the walls — kindred 
who had once laughed and wept in these 
apartments still permeated by their pic- 
tured and well-remembered presence. 

‘It is a good thing to be in undis- 
turbed possession of a place rich as this 
in memorials of the loved and lost,’ 
complacently to himself said he. ‘My 
habits I can form, and my occupations 
choose, free from the drawbacks of re- 
monstrance or reproach. What I pur- 
pose, I perform, with none to ask: ‘ Why 
do you so?’ If I choose, I can make a 
smoking-room of my best parlor, with 
no one to hint disagreeably next day of 
the odor of stale segar-smoke in the 
damask draperies. I have a mind to 
try it, just for the oddity of the thing.’ 

He lit his segar, threw himself into a 
Spanish lolling-chair, and put his feet 
upon a white satin ottoman-cover 
wrought with colored flosses. 

There were steps outside in the entry. 
He knew that Maggie would be aghast 
at sight of his boots in their present po- 
sition ; but without stirring, he smoked 
resolutely on. 

‘Can I come in, Mr. Althorp? I 
wish to speak to you, if you please.’ 

‘Come in, and speak on.’ 

‘I’ve come to give notice, Sir — our 
week’s warning, Ann’s and mine.’ 

Mr. Althorp took his segar from his 
lips, turning on the speaker an almost 
incredulous look of surprise. He had 


congratulated himself on his power to 
dismiss his servants at pleasure; but 
their voluntary withdrawal from his 
service gave an entirely new aspect to 
the affair. 
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‘What is the matter now ?’ he asked 
uneasily. ‘ Don’t your wages suit you ?’ 

‘It isn’t the wages that don’t suit 
us, it is we who don’t suit you ; and we 
do n’t want to stay where we can’t give 
satisfaction. Ann has lived in gentle- 
men’s families, and is sure of a good 
situation when she wants one; but I 
never lived out till I came to your moth- 
er’s, and I hope you will give me a re- 
commendation; she would if she was 
alive.’ 

‘I will give you a recommendation, 
which is to think no more of this foolish 
freak. Go down-stairs, stick to your 
housework, and learn to know when 
you are well off.’ 

‘I know that already; but the old 
saying is: ‘Get a new mistress, get a 
new maid.’’ 

‘What has the old saying to do with 
your leaving me?’ 

‘Excuse me if I am too free spoken ; 
but we can see you coming and going to 
the neighbors next door. She is a very 
nice young lady, is Miss Mosby, and 
you could not choose a better, and we 
don’t wish her no harm; but she will, 
no doubt, make great changes in the 
way of living here ; and she won’t want 
us, who have got settled into ways of 
our own, to all unlearn and teach over 
again. We thought you so understood 
it, when you kept finding fault, which 
you was a peaceable gentleman and 
never did before, with the cooking and 
dusting and all that; so we made up 
our minds to give notice in season to 
hunt up a good situation for winter.’ 

‘You are growing meddlesome, both 
of you, in regard to my own private 
personal matters,’ tartly rejoined Mr. 
Althorp, who had taken his feet from 
the ottoman and let his segar go out. 
‘If Ann will attend more closely to her 
cooking and scrubbing, and you to your 
sewing and dusting, instead of watch- 
ing all my incomings and outgoings, 
which only fill your heads with worse 
than useless surmises, you will find it 
an easy task to suit a master not diffi- 
cult to please. When I decide to install 
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a new mistress over new maids, I will 
give you due notice of such decision, 
and do my best to get you a good place. 
You may leave, now; and recollect, I 
desire not to hear this subject a second 
time alluded to in my presence.’ 

Maggie obeyed the intimation by 
promptly quitting the room, but with- 
out any exhibition of that cheerful 
alacrity with which she had previously 
yielded compliance to her employer's re- 
quests. 

‘Intolerable nuisance!’ he impatient- 
ly ejaculated. ‘Where is the use of a 
man fancying himself the master of his 
own household so long as he is depend- 
ent for any scrap of comfort on the 
whimseys and exactions of even the 
most perfect specimen of perplexing, 
exasperating womanhood? We can’t 
understand one of the creatures, unless 
we take one for better or for worse — 
worse, I fear, in the majority of cases — 
and when a man is noosed for life, it is 
beneath his dignity to complain. A 
man-cook would serve my purpose ad- 
mirably ; but who would do the mend- 
ing and darning? Not a tailor, I am 
sure; for are n’t the cross-legged gentry 
in full blast chanting the praises of 
King Shoddy? I must come down a 
peg from my seat of vantage; learn to 
be short-sighted to cobwebs ; to swallow 
acids and saline incrustations in over- 
liberal doses; and to meekly propitiate 
my kitchen divinities, or be in hot water 
every day of my life.’ 

He started at sound of carriage-wheels 
rolling up to the door, and sprang to 
his feet in consternation, exclaiming: 
‘Heavens and earth! there come Park- 
hurst, Catherine, that unapproachable 
sample of astute fine-ladyism, her sister, 
fresh from the galleries of Congression- 
al halls, and Parkhurst junior. What 
could have possessed me to forget that 
they were all to take tea here this even- 
ing? How inopportune! nothing fit 


to set before company, I dare say, and 
both girls in the tantrums, not in the 
least inclined to put their best foot for- 
ward and remedy deficiencies.’ 
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He went forth to welcome his guests, 
outwardly bland and courteous, but 
with a spirit full of inward turmoil. 

‘We should have been here an hour 
earlier,’ apologized Mrs. Parkhurst, ‘ but 
were detained by callers.’ 

The host sincerely regretted the loss 
of an hour that might have been profit- 
ably spent by his cook in rectifying the 
result of his own oversight in neglect- 
ing to announce that he expected visit- 
ors to tea; but this, of course, was not 
the reason avowed for regretting their 
arrival. 

The two ladies, having divested them- 
selves of their outer garments, seated 
themselves, the elder in a capacious 
Jauteuil, the younger in one of those 
spindle-legged bits of carving and cush- 
ioning so common in modern parlors. 
The sisters were in marked contrast, 
both in looks, manner, and attire. Mrs. 
Parkhurst was of Juno-like propor- 
tions, while Miss Geoffreys was slender- 
ly fashioned and quite petite. The for- 
mer was handsome, the latter stylish. 
The elder was distinguished by a haughty 
languor and graceful indolence, while 
the latter gave her sprightly, almost 
saucy, vivacity free scope, setting at 
naught the stricter conventionalisms 
holding the sex in firmly riven bonds, 
even priding herself on her acuteness 
of penetration and depth of worldly 
wisdom. Mrs. Parkhurst was faultless 
in mauve brocade and soft white blonde 
banded with purple, while Miss Ger- 
aldine was brilliant in black satin, scar- 
let velvet dotted with jet, coral orna- 
ments, and dazzling white shoulders. 

‘Faugh! you must have had some of 
those demoralized young army officers 
with you,’ drawled Mrs. Parkhurst with 
a reprobative sniff; ‘they do contract 
such barbarous habits in field and camp, 
venturing on unheard-of liberties when 
restored to the refining influences of 
civilized life. My olfactories are ex- 
quisitely sensitive, and segar-smoke 
tries them almost beyond endurance. 
I turned off my last waiting-maid be- 
cause she would persist in going down 
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to the lodge where that disgusting 
gardener smoked a rancid old pipe, 
and I could not tolerate the odor she 
brought back in her clothes.’ 

Mr. Althorp, deeming a lame apology 
worse than none, discreetly held his 
peace, availing himself of the first op- 
portune moment for escape, by making 
his way to the lower precincts of kitch- 
endom. The brow of the incensed cook 
wore an ominously portentous frown. 
He would sooner have bearded one of 
the despotic rulers of the universe than 
have braved the lioness in her den, as 
he did with the following announce- 
ment: 

‘We have company, four, to tea, 
Ann; let us have it as soon as pos- 
sible.’ 

‘Company that comes without send- 
ing word beforehand can’t always expect 
to find every thing made ready for them, 
in apple-pie order, as though they was 
expected,’ sturdily declared the irate 
dispenser of hospitable cheer. 

‘They did tell me they were coming, 
but it slipped my memory ; so do your 
best to make up for my forgetfulness.’ 

His sulky handmaiden remained ob- 
durately silent. 

‘Do not let me take up your time 
talking, for you have none to lose.’ 

‘T should think not; it is within five 
minutes of the tea-hour now, and noth- 
ing in the house fit for the dogs to eat, 
not to speak of fine, turn-your-nose-up 
sort of people like your brother’s fam- 
ily.’ 

‘Spare me impertinent allusions, if 
you please. What is good enough for 
me is good enough for guests of mine. 
Was I to have no tea if they had not 
come ?’ 

‘There were griddle-cakes and blanc- 
mange for you; but, gracious! they 
would be like a drop in the bucket for a 
whole tableful. There is no use in 
mincing matters; I can’t get a decent 
supper for them, and there is the end 
of it.’ 

‘Then all I have to say is, that, if 
you qn’t spread a decent table for half 
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a dozen guests, it is your own fault ; for 
I am a bountiful provider, and you 
never name an article needed for pantry 
or store-room that I do not promptly 
procure.’ 

‘Is it my fault,’ she cried in a shrill, 
high-pitched key, ‘that there isn’t 
enough left of the last baking for a 
party I didn’t know was invited? — 
that the damp, muggy weather made the 
cake musty, and the bread so soggy it 
had to be set to rise over again? Am I 
to blame because the milk-boy brought 
me word that the cow had kicked the 
pail over, and I must wait for my can- 
ful till morning, and the last drop in 
the house used for blanc-mange ?’ 

‘Tell Dan to jump on to the horse 
and go for biscuits and cake to the con- 
fectioner’s. He will be able, quite like- 
ly, to obtain milk there, too, as they 
keep it on hand for creams and ices,’ di- 
rected the perplexed master of ceremo- 
nies, returning to his guests with a 
serene face which did but hide the an- 
noyance to which, through paltry vexa- 
tions, he had been subjected. 

A seemingly long time passed, and 
still, through interstices of labored con- 
versation, he listened in vain for the 
ring of the tea-bell. Going into the 
dining-room, he found Maggie, in sulkiest 
mood, just preparing to lay the table. 

‘Aren’t we to have tea before mid- 
night ?’ he asked impatiently, moved to 
wrath by her stolid indifference of man- 
ner and calm deliberateness of move- 
ment. 

‘] don’t know as we are to have it at 
all,’ she replied with irritating coolness. 
‘ Ann wishes to see you about it’ * 

‘Then run down and send her up 
here.’ , 

The provoking handmaiden moved off 
at a snail’s pace to execute his order, and 
the cook did not hurry herself in obey- 
ing his summons. 

‘Dan has brought plenty of cake, 
Sir,’ she informed her employer; ‘but 
neither biscuits nor bread, and the con- 
fectioner was out of milk. What is to 
be done ?’ 
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‘You know better than I can tell 
you. I don’t pretend to understand 
the details of cookery.’ 

‘I do, if I can get the things I need 


to cook with. I could easily make 
muffins, light as a feather too, but it 
is so late they wouldn’t have time to 
rise, and soda-biscuits are out of the 
question without milk.’ 

Mr. Althorp hurried down to the 
kitchen where his man was sitting by 
the range. 

‘Here, Dan, run over to the farm. 
house and tell Mrs. Chapman that if 
she will send me a loaf of bread and a 
pitcher of milk, Johnnie shall have the 
drum he has so long been teasing for.’ 

Somewhat to the chagrin of the in- 
tractable cook, but greatly to the relief 
of the host, Dan was successful in his 
errand. 

Once seated, with his guests, around 
a well-spread board, Mr. Althorp threw 
aside the cares of host, assuming the 
more pleasing post of entertainer. So 
much do trifling variations in domestic 
temperature affect those whom it may 
concern, that more than once he lost 
the thread of conversation, on catching 
sight of the ruefully elongated counte- 
nance worn by the ministering Maggie, 
who could not have dispensed funeral- 
baked meats with a more woe-stricken 
air than that with which she passed tea 
and marmalade. He was the more an- 
noyed that he had often assured Mrs, 
Parkhurst, who was forever complaining 
of her servants’ shortcomings, that he 
found not the slightest trouble in man- 
aging his. 

‘Confound the girl’s sulks,’ thought 
he, ‘and the time she has chosen effect- 
ively to play them off at my cost;’ but 
aloud with blandest urbanity to his 
young-lady guest: ‘I hope, Miss Geof- 
freys, that our New-England modes of 
life are so fortunate as to meet your ap- 
proval, and that you are enjoying your 
visit North.’ 

‘ New-England pleases me in some re- 
spects ; in others it falls far short of my 
expectations,’ she replied with a scarce 
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perceptible shrug of the white sloping 
shoulders that were veiled, not hidden, 
in puffings of transparent illusion, 
‘Your ‘modern Athens,’ inflated by 
the preposterous notion of being ‘ the 
hub of the universe,’ seems too busy in 
keeping all the outer spokes turning to 
have much time left for the graces and 
amenities of social life. Your suburban 
drives are charming — smooth roads, so 
near the city proper that they can be 
reached without rattling over miles of 
intervening pavement — picturesque vil- 
las, woodbined cottages, gracefully 
sweeping lawns, crimson-leaved and 
wax-berried shrubs, and magnificent 
shade-trees, show what your gardens 
must have been in summer's prime; 
but, pardon, your social atmosphere 
strikes a stranger as wondrous chill. 
Your sympathies are so widely diffused, 
so abundantly lavished on distant ob- 
jects of compassion, that you have 
little left for the claims of friendly or 
social good-fellowship.’ 

‘You take an odd view of us, an in- 
correct one too. Our numerous and 
richly endowed benevolent institutions 
sufficiently prove that our charities are 
not all expended on distant claimants.’ 

*O yes! you are rabid on institu- 
tions, building up those you approve at 
any cost, and tearing down those you 
dislike, no matter if millions of the in- 
nocent are crushed in the ruins. What 
do your mad philanthropists care for 
the sufferings they cause, if they can 
but succeed in making the world square 
according to their own rule and com- 
pass ?’ 

‘You are rude as well as’ tiresome, 
Geraldine,’ languidly remonstrated Mrs. 
Parkhurst. 

‘Bitters are wholesome ; by all means 
finish our portrait,’ smilingly entreated 
Mr. Althorp. 

‘Then you acknowledge the correct- 
ness of my portraiture ?’ 

‘In individual and exceptional cases, 
yes; as generally applicable, no.’ 

‘You but partially agree with me, 
and yet, so far as my observation has 
extended, I am correct. I see persons 
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amongst you who rigidly taboo novel- 
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reading and theatre-going, and yet derive 
their ideas of the condition of those held 
in servitude from the pages of high- 
wrought fiction and the fervid declama- 
tions of well-paid orators.’ 

‘Where did you gain your ideas on 
the subject, pray ?’ interposed Mr. Park- 
hurst. 

‘Not wholly from lectures and story- 
books,’ she saucily retorted ; for, aware 
that she was no favorite with her broth- 
er-in-law, she took her own method of 
revenging his dislike. ‘I once spent 
some months on a Southern plantation 
with Fanny Lemorne, a dear friend of 
mine. I was reminded of the fact yes- 
terday by a remark from your own 
laundry-maid, who said ——’ 

‘I do not see what occasion a guest 
of mine has to exchange remarks with a 
servant.’ - 

A malicious smile curled Miss Geof- 
freys’ lip. 

‘The identical expression I heard Mr. 
Lemorne use, on suspecting a visitor of 
a similar offence. There is no occasion 
for your reproval, however, as I did not 
exchange remarks with your laundress. 
I simply carried her a direction from 
Catherine in regard to clear-starching. 
The maid was watching a clergyman, 
coming out of a house on the hill where 
the contrabands stay, and where he had 
been to teach them to read. ‘We don’t 
either of us know our letters,’ said she 
to the cook, ‘but it is of no consequence 
about us; we are only poor white trash, 
as the white-gloved coachman says.’’ 

‘If they grow quarrelsome, I will 
turn them off and employ all colored 
servants, it is so much less trouble to 
make them know their place and keep 
it,’ Mrs. Parkhurst exerted herself to 
declare. 

Maggie, in removing a cup from the 
tray, contrived to spill its contents on 
the mauve brocade of the speaker, and 
its side breadths were ruined by the 
mischance. 

‘Insufferable stupidity!’ ejaculated 
the latter. 

‘It can be dyed the same shade, and 
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your dress-maker will put it all right,’ 
soothingly suggested Miss Geraldine. 

‘Very sensibly spoken, my dear ; far 
more so than when you try to echo the 
opinions of opposition members to the 
White-House cabal, or the emancipation 
league and all that, which is going to 
tear the country all to pieces and prove 
its salvation,’ 

‘I do not echo any one’s opinions — I 
have a voice of my own,’ with some 
tartness protested Miss Geoftfreys. 

‘We are aware of the latter fact,’ re- 
torted Mrs. Parkhurst, ‘and did hope 
that mingling with persons of wealth 
and distinction would, in some measure, 
have toned down your peculiarities of 
expression. kam sure the little parties 
I have given in your honor, since you 
came to us, have been composed of per- 
sons of the highest fashion and respect- 
ability.’ 

‘No doubt of it; it wasn’t of their 
lack of respectability, but of their dull- 
ness, that I complained. You make 
work of every thing, even of recreation. 
At your tea-parties, the gentlemen gath- 
er in knots to discuss politics, or slink 
away to the billiard-room, instead of 
entertaining us as we have a right to 
expect. At Washington, the soirées 
are differently and delightfully man- 
aged. There, the highest dignitaries 
unbend from their dignity, for the even- 
ing, throw aside all cares of state, and 
play the agreeable with a spirit and vi- 
vacity that is perfectly captivating. 
They can work all the better for the 
temporary relaxation and the endeavor 
to promote their own and others’ enjoy- 
ment. There are forums for politics, 
pulpits for theology, counting-rooms for 
business, and bank-vaults for gold ; why 
not drawing-rooms solely for the recrea- 
tion which preachers, politicians, bank- 
ers, and merchants must sometimes feel 
the need of?’ 

‘The strenuous way in which you in- 
sist on your own opinions fatigues me,’ 
languidly remonstrated Mrs. Parkhurst. 
‘The perfect polish of manner is only 
attainable through the elegance of im- 
movable repose.’ 
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A second time there was a slight 
shrug of the fair rounded shoulders. 
‘The irrepressible conflict of ideas 
on a small scale, Mr. Althorp. And 
. that reminds me of the opinion advanced 
by a New-York lecturer, whom I went 
to hear because I had no other engage- 
ment for the evening, that this ‘ irre- 
pressible conflict’ was as indispensable 
to the beneficial flow and reflow of a 
wholesome public opinion as is the 
ocean’s ebb and tide to its own con- 
servation and that of the myriad forms 
of life in its depths. It was only, he 
said, when conflicting ideas were sub- 
jected to the arbitrament of the sword, 
that such scenes of wholesale slaughter 
as once desecrated ‘St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve,’ or were at present deluging our 
once happy land with the best life-blood 
of its own national manhood, were the 
result.” 

‘Is the season a gay one in New- 
York ?’ carelessly interposed Mrs. Park- 
hurst. 

‘So far as I had an opportunity for 
deciding, I should pronounce it so. At 
all events, I enjoyed my stay there vast- 
ly, as I had a number of delightful ac- 
quaintances amongst the young officers 
who came on with their regiments to re- 
cruit for——the elections, wasn't it, 
Parkhurst ?’ 

Mr. Althorp bit his lip to repress a 
smile at this covert thrust; for, on 
many a knotty national problem, his 
own views were diametrically opposed 
to those held by his brother; and since 
the latter had said, in reply to a doubt 
expressed by the former as to the feasi- 
bility of forcing the rebellious States 
into the Union, ‘ We will take the land 
bordering our Southern seaboard if we 
take it as a desolate, howling wilder- 
ness; if the people will resist to the 
last extremity, on their own heads rest 
the guilt of their destruction ’—the sub- 
ject had been tacitly avoided by both. 

‘If women would talk only of what 
they are capable of comprehending,’ 
significantly intimated the elder broth- 
er, ‘sensible persons would be spared 
the infliction of much senseless chatter.’ 
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‘T need not apologize to you for your 
brother’s rude bluntness of speech, Mr. 
Althorp, for you know his ways even 
better than myself,’ Miss Geoffreys 
sweetly remarked to the host. 

Something in her tone and manner in- 
spired him with a vague feeling of dis- 
like and distrust; and as instantly 
dawned on him the conviction of Miss 
Mosby’s truth and sincerity, whatever 
her faults of disposition or errors of 
motive. 

‘Will that woman never cease haunt- 
ing my best memories ?’ he asked him- 
self as, rising at a signal from Mrs. 
Parkhurst, he returned with his guests 
to the parlor. 

An hour later, as Ann and Maggie 
drew up their chairs to ‘the kitchen- 
range, neither, truth to tell, blessed by 
an approving conscience or an enjoyable 
frame of mind, thus they entered on 
discourse : 

‘I can’t bear that Mrs. Althorp,’ em- 
phatically declared the cook; ‘and I 
would n’t work for her if she’d give me 
double wages.’ 

‘Nor I neither,’ returned the cham- 
bermaid; ‘for though the family is n’t 
big, it needs no end of waiting upon; 
and there’s sights of company forever 
coming and going. Mrs. Althorp’s maid 
told me that if her mistress’s hair got 
loose, instead of tightening it up her- 
self, she would ring for her, and make 
her trot up two pair of stairs to fix up 
her braids, or twists, or whatever got 
out of kilter. Why, bless you, she 
would n’t lift her finger to keep one of 
her help from running up and down a 
dozen pair of stairs. She don’t so 
much as turn the silver faucet to fill 
her marble wash-bowl, or pull the little 
chain that would empty it; nor hang 
up a dress in her closet; nor lace her 
own boots; nor even stoop to pick up 
her handkerchief if she happens to 
drop it.’ 

‘It don’t make a pin’s worth of dif- 
ference to her, whether her servants 
have a hard time or an easy one,’ as- 
sented the cook. ‘She don’t care whe- 
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ther they are contented or whether they 
an’t, whether they fool away their wages 
or lay ’em by for a rainy day, or what- 
ever becomes of ’em, as long as the 
housework is done up in good shape, 
and somebody is always ready to run at 
her beck and call,’ 

‘Of course she don’t; and there’s 
many a more of her way of thinking,’ 
spoke up Dan, who, bending over the 
ironing-table, had been laboriously com- 
puting the interest on his thriftily gar- 
nered and securely invested savings. 
I’ll tell you what it is, gals, it isn’t 
every body that takes work-folks’ likes 
and mislikes, conveniences and discon- 
veniences into account, as our Mr. Al- 
thorp does. If you wasn’t two con- 
sarned nigoramusses, that could n’t sce 
an inch front o’ their nose, and don’t 
know enough to go in when it rains, 
you’d see that cutting up these sort of 
didoes won’t end well, nohow you can 
fix it. I’ve knowed John Peter Althorp, 
boy and man, nigh on to twenty years ; 
and though he is a trifle high in the in- 
step, and won’t stand it to be put upon 
nor nigged by nobody, you can’t pick 
me out a mean spot in his whole charac- 
ter. He is the last man to grind the 
faces of the poor; but you jest try on 
a few more of these contr’y fits, and see 
how you come out—if it an’t at the 
little end of the horn, I’ll lose my guess. 
He will put up with your tantrums for 
a while, and then out you’ll go, bag and 
baggage, and if you bring up in as good 
quarters as these in a hurry, set me 
down as a poorer fortin’-teller than I 
think Ibe. He is a first-rate provider ; 
there a n’t no such thing as hard fare or 
short fare in this house; and it’s too 
consarned bad, if he has company, for 
you two upstropolous jades to make 
him send off to the farm-house, a-beg- 
ging as you might say, before he could 
have a decent meal of victuals got ready 
for people kept a-waiting for their sup- 
per.’ 

‘In a small family like ours,’ asserted 
Ann, ‘and with the head of the house 
not liking to see things go to waste, it’s 
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unpossible to have things always ready 
for a tea-party when we an't expecting 
one.’ 

‘You ought to make allowances for 
such cases; for Mr. Althorp himself 
can’t tell, to a minit, jest the time his 
brother’s family will be likely to drop in.’ 

‘He could have told to-night, for he 
knew they was coming, only it slipped 
his mind.’ 

‘And jest because he forgot to men- 
tion it, you must go and do your purti- 
est —women-folks is awful stuffy cree- 
turs, and won’t haw nor gee for nobody 
when their dander is riz—to stir up no 
end of a muss, and cut up like the very 
old boy. It wasn’t the way he carried 
sail when you forgot to have his break- 
fast ready two hours earlier than com- 
mon, as he asked you to, the night afore 
he started to go West. He could make 
allowances for what had slipped your 
mind, and when he didn’t find his hot 
coffee and toast ready for him, took a 
cold bite and said nothing; but if his 
memory fuils him, you must kick up in 
the harness, and be as stuffy and contr’y 
as a span of two-year-old colts thatneed 
bitting, and breaking, and basting the 
very worst way.’ 

‘It wouldn’t do no harm to keep a 
civil tongue in your head,’ snarled Ann. 
‘I was ready enough to cook for his 
company, if I had had the wherewithal 
to cook with.’ 

‘Tell that to the marines; you was 
cross as two sticks, and you know it. 
There is a two-quart pitcherful of sour 
milk in the store-room, with eggs and 
emptyings to match, and I’ve knowed 
you git up a tip-top spread on half the 
outlay. Besides, if any thing had been 
wanting, I was ready to run for it, with- 
out bothering Mr. Althorp when he had 
visitors to attend to.’ 

‘Perhaps we should have been as 
ready as you to spare him any bother, 
if we hadn’t got riled up with all the 
fault-finding and sharp words and sour 
looks we have had to put up with to- 
day. We can’t suit him, and there is 
no use in trying.’ 
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*Can’t suit him! Why not? I should 
like to know.’ 

‘That is more than I can tell; but 
nothing we can do satisfies him. He 
complained at breakfast-time ; and grum- 
bled over his dinner; and snapped up 
Maggie ; and dumped his dessert down 
by the dumb-waiter, instead of touching 
the bell-spring under the table, as he 
easy could and not stir out his chair; 
and growled that the pudding was salt, 
and the tart was sour, but it could n’t 
have been sourer than he.’ 

‘If he didn’t like his pudding, he had 
a right to say so, that you might take 
more pains making it next time. You 
do make awful mistakes once in a while. 
There was that last ketchup you bottled 
off, for instance. The stuff was so all- 
fired hot with mustard and red pepper, 
that I thought to my soul my throat 
would have been scalded to a blister a- 
swallowing of it; and it steamed up 
through my nose to that degree that it 
felt like a raw onion, and I was mighty 
feared, when I ketched cold and made it 
worse, that it might finally end in a 
guitar in the head, which an’t to be 
sneezed at, I tell you.’ 

‘I don’t say,’ acknowledged Ann, 
‘that I am above making mistakes, now 
and then; but I do say that a great 
change has come over Mr. Althorp of 
late. He never used to go through the 
kitchen without a kind word for us; 
now, when he notices us at all, it is to 
find fault with something we have done 
or have left undone. Even Ponto no- 
tices the change, and instead of spring- 
ing to meet his master and frisking 
about him as he used to, he slinks off 
under the table when he hears his step 
on the stairs. Maggie will tell you the 
same thing.’ 

‘It is the truth, Dan,’ affirmed the 
latter. ‘He was so put out to-day, be- 
cause I had n’t happened to notice and 
brush down a cobweb, high up in a cor- 
ner of the dining-room, that he just as 
good as told me I wasn’t thorough 
with my dusting; and to hear a man’s 
great strong voice finding fault with 
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such small matters riles me up in no 
time.’ 

‘If he don’t like the looks of cob- 
webs, I don’t see as it does nobody any 
hurt for him to say so,’ valiantly per- 
sisted Mr. Althorp’s self-constituted 
champion. 

‘It isn’t his saying so that hurts me, 
Dan; but his saying it in that cross 
way, as though he couldn’t bear the 
sights of me—so different from what 
he ever spoke before.’ 

‘I'll allow,’ admitted Dan, ‘that he 
do n’t look, latterly, as though it was all 
fair sailing with him. Supposing that 
he has got a dead weight on his spirits— 
there’s many a more as is afflicted the 
Same way, in these times—is that any 
reason for our forgetting all the good 
turns we owe him, and flaring up if he 
don’t pick and choose his words to our 
liking? I, for one, shan’t lay up the 
first hasty word he speaks agin him. 
Techy folks is always in hot water, and 
I’d keep out of itif Iwas you. Blow 
hot, or blow cold, I shan’t stand by and 
see the master I’ve knowed, boy and 
man, nigh on to twenty years, put upon, 
without speaking up for him, no matter 
who it hits.’ 

With an air of unalterable resolve, the 
speaker possessed himself of a lighted 
lantern, and proceeded therewith to the 
barn. 

When Mr. Althorp came down-stairs, 
after the departure of his guests, to see 
that doors and windows were securely 
fastened for the night, he found Ann 
poring over a page of receipts, and Mag- 
gie carefully mending a pair of defaced 
driving-gloves. 

‘That is right, Ann,’ he said with a 
glance of approval; ‘the best memories 
will bear to be occasionally refreshed ; 
and these are the times for economy. 
Maggie, I could not replace those gloves 
with a new pair for double their cost.’ 

These approving remarks, costing so 
little in the utterance, restored to the 
limited household its former harmony. 

‘I have just been up to your sitting- 
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room,’ said Maggie, ‘and left the fire in 
a bright blaze, as you like to see it.’ 

‘Dan forgot to fill the wood-box in the 
recess, and I filled it myself,’ added 
Ann, not to be outdone in propitiatory 
sacrifice. 

‘Very thoughtful, as you commonly 
are,’ he rejoined, leaving them in molli- 
fied mood, ready to carry out his lightest 
behest. 

Seated before the crackling wood-fire, 
Mr. Althorp drew his watch from its fob. 

‘Only half-past ten,’ thought he; 
‘what a mortally long evening it has 
seemed! Time never drags in this way 
when I am in Sallie Mosby’s company ; 
what is the reason, I would like to 
know? She is not fairer to look upon 
than is Geraldine Geoffreys; hasn’t half 
her worldly wisdom, her spirit, her dash, 
her style, her manner; and yet, with 
the more brilliant and gifted woman I 
am wearied beyond expression, while 
with one in many respects her inferior, 
the hours pass but too fleetly. Whence 
her power to so deeply move me? when 
to Miss Geoffreys’s most telling hits and 
most cutting sarcasms I am completely 
indifferent, and could not recall one of 
them without an effort at remembrance. 
How many times have I not resolved to 
banish the former forever from my 
thoughts, and in my thoughts she still 
holds sway. What is my memory 
worth, with her image no longer there ? 
The anger and resentment her unquali- 
fied rejection of my suit at first roused 
in my breast have already subsided, and 
I could find it in my heart abjectly to 
sue for the love I covet to round my 
solitary life to the fulness of complete 
existence. To be sure she has decided- 
ly rejected me; but, for all that, if I 
should bend my best energies to the 
achievement of success, there are many 
circumstances in my favor. The advan- 
tages of near neighborhood are not to 
be lightly ignored; and, better stil’, 
there is no rival in the field. Then [ 
have the power to move her to passion- 
ate indignation — there was no cold in- 
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difference indicated in the manner of my 
refusal —and if I can rouse her to vio- 
lent resentment, why not, by means of 
the same power differently exerted, 
awaken her to more sweet and gentle 
emotion? But am I fully resolved to 
hazard such undertaking? This is the 
first point to be settled in my own 
mind, and if the venture be firmly and 
deliberately decided on, no difficulty 
shall deter me, no rebuff baffle my de- 
termined progress towards the goal of 
my hopes. 

‘Not like Buckwood, who must have 
had a liking for the girl, but not one 
deep enough to entwine itself with 
every plan and purpose of his being, 
would I yield to the check of oppo- 
sition or repulse. She has forgiven him 
the part he played in my plan of re- 
venge, but she has not forgiven me, 
which goes to prove that it was I who 
most deeply provoked her ire. 

‘The bitter, burning, scathing words 
I heard fall from her lips were totally 
inexcusable ; but did that justify me in 
plotting a method of revenge which, 
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Deapbty distillations, subtle mineral 
powders, dark green mixtures in sus- 
picious little vials, rise up at the bidding 
of the above caption before the mind of 
the reader. Strychnine, arsenic, nicotine, 
mercurius sub, and even the venom of 
the serpents come at the beck of such a 
phrase ; with alcohol, opium, ether, car- 
bonic acid gas, miasm, animalcule, form- 
ing a visible reserve force to supply any 
deficiency in horror or rhetoric. 

Poisoning has such a charm about it! 
The gradual wasting away of a florid 
and poetical young man to the most 
pitiable anatomy, in a constant state of 
innocent reliance upon a magnetic eyed 
nurse, who turns her back when she 
prepares his potions, and carries in her 
Borgia-bosom potent but infinitesimal 
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had it been carricd out in strict accord- 
ance with the spirit of its design, must 
have wrecked her happiness for life? I 
am ready to cry quits on that count; to 
overlook the past, and to refrain from 
all disagreeable allusions to the same, if 
she will but reciprocate such magnanim- 
ity and forbearance in kind. 

‘She deems me harsh, tyrannical, and 
I can’t deny that part of my conduct 
has not been ill calculated to confirm 
her in such belief; but it is not yet too 
late to give her a chance to form a dif- 
ferent estimate of my character, for I 
am not naturally harsh or domineering, 
either in temper or disposition. She 
dreads me now, fearing to trust her hap- 
piness with a keeper so stern and unre- 
lenting; let me but remove her ground- 
less apprehensions, and all may yet be 
well.’ 

Having thus, in his own mind, adjust- 
ed all causes of estrangement between 
himself and the object of his perplexed 
meditations, Mr. Althorp sought his pil- 
low, wooing balmy sleep, and wooing 
not in vain. 
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doses, is all very fine, we know. The 
slow decay of contemptuous beauty un- 
der the revenge and prussic acid of dis- 
carded love; the sudden and dramatic 
dropping of the wealthy tyrant under 
his own table after that bottle and that 
goblet, while John packs up the silver, 
and Maud goes out the second-story 
back-window into the arms of the tri- 
umphant De Courcey, is all, to put no 
finer point upon it, very nice and neces- 
sary for every-day contemplation; and 
hence its supply. But this style of 
poisoning is not to be elaborated here 
anew. We know of no recent case suf- 
ficiently horrible to warrant an essay ; in 
fact, the professional poisoners of former 
days have been superseded by a new 
race altogether ; and we are prompted to 
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assert, with all due deference to Dumas 
and Sue, and their imitators who are le- 
gion, that virulent poisons are not in 
this scientific age spread around loose; 
withered old harridans no longer distil 
death for a consideration, and refer you 
to the services of experts to administer 
it, for another consideration. 

The slow decay business is not being 
carried on so effectually nor so systemat- 
ically as we might in our more enthusi- 
astic moments desire. People die with 
@ perverse naturalness that is contempti- 
ble to a fine fancy, and when they take 
to emaciation and ‘lingering,’ there are 
a logic and sequence connected with the 
diagnosis that leave no room for that 
grand old curiosity —that. horror and 
dread which seem to belong to the sub- 
ject. 

Alcohol and mercury and tobacco do 
not supply the place of deadly night- 
shade, hemlock, and ground glass as 
slow poisons, any more than Hoe’s press 
has supplied the place of the copying 
scribe. More potent, more deadly, with 
millions of votaries, they are without 
any horror. We can all remember the 
time when laudanum was the pet dose 
of the public; then arsenic became 
fashionable; then the fumes of char- 
coal; then strychnia; and they were all 
fine old effectual poisons full of fruition, 
overflowing with genuine horror, gush- 
ing with suggestions and theories and 
mysteries; and if caught hiding in the 
victim’s stomach, were lugged forth and 
published to the world with satisfaction 
on every one’s face, as though’ the germ 
of mortality itself had been discovered, 
and people everywhere seemed to regard 
the end as having justified the means. 

But other popular poisons have taken 
their place. Not that we mean that 
men persistently absorb nicotine and 
narcotine and aneesthetics, or cook their 
“sod in copper vessels, and draw their 
water from oxydated pipes; not that 
they sleep with registers in their rooms 
and carbonic acid gas round their 
heads; not that deadly medicines in- 
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crease faster than cures or antidotes; 
not that a farinaceous age has gone to 
converting every thing into starch and 
coffee, and has commenced a crusade | 
against animal food. 

Material poisons— that is, poisons 
that affect animal life—are now vulgar, 
and, compared with others that we wot 
of, harmless, inasmuch as the most vir- 
ulent meet with a decided protest on the 
part of nature before they get over the 
human portal into the organic temple, 
and their use cannot be so disguised as 
to escape the microscopes and chemical 
tests of science, and the ecstatic poisons, 
more popularly known as indulgences, 
are self-inflicted, with wilful disregard of 
the consequences. 

It is for us to consider whether there 
are not poisons unenumerated in the 
materia medica and overlooked by leg- 
islation ; that act, not upon the tissues 
and mucous membrane, but that sink 
into the soul, weaken and destroy the 
sensibilities and judgment; pervert, in 
fact, all the nobler faculties, and essen- 
tially kill what is as valuable to society 
and the world as mere animal life, 

And this removes us at once from the 
domain of drugs and the guild of mur- 
derers, to the alchemy of humbug and 
the venders of moral and intellectual 
poisons. 

Mental food being an _ accepted 
phrase, well understood, we may have, 
it is true, mental drugs, and perhaps 
that title is the best and most signifi- 
cant one that can be used to indicate 
the deleterious influences at work in dis- 
guise to pollute public taste and destroy 
public morality. 

An intense appetite for mental food 
highly seasoned has produced an enor- 
mous market, and here we find the pois- 
oners with their wares. They work 
with ceaseless activity, and disseminate 
their influences over the continent as 
thoroughly and effectually as the fiend 
of epidemic spreads the miasmatic chol- 
era. They send their stuff into house- 
holds as wholesome pabulum, and in 
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vain the critical analyst stands with his 
intellectual crucible and points out to 
the consumers the component parts. 

‘All this, my dear Sir, is chaff, mere 
refuse ; this is acid, very corrosive, and 
this small sediment is all of the pure 
stuff that was elaborated through the 
mass to quicken and give it the flavor of 
reality.’ 

The family like it nevertheless. Chic- 
ory gets to be a greater favorite than the 
Arabian berry, with careful practice, and 
lime-dust answers the place of sugar. 
The only reason why the vicious stuff is 
not flung into the street at once, lies in 
_ the fact that its prejudicial results are in- 
sensibly accomplished. 

All the coarseness, indecency, infidel- 
ity are carefully hid; triturated with 
saccharine and ornamented with paint— 
romance and a thin plea of morality re- 
deem them, and the acrid progress of 
the poison is neither felt nor observed. 
The measly filth of the literary butcher 
that actually festers in its own corrup- 
tion comes to us in healthy colors, as its 
counterpart on the stalls is decked with 
ribbons and rosettes. 

In every stage of dilution and condi- 
tion of deception, in a thousand forms 
of attractiveness, adapted to the preju- 
dices, weaknesses, and habits of sets, 
classes, and sects, the poison circulates. 
It trickles into our nurseries in hebdom- 
adals and dime novels ; it worms its way 
into the parlor in blue and gold; it rides 
in the cars and is found on the steamers 
cuddled by tender damsels and indolent 
young men; it pollutes the private and 
public library; it degrades the public 
press by the establishment of sheets for 
its especial vending ; it flaunts itself in 
the stores and at the book-stalls. It is 
as prevalent, as thoroughly diffused as 
any atmospheric poison we ever heard 
of. 

Are its results doubtful? Can it, for 
for a moment, be questioned that Anna 
Radcliffe and her coidjutors live in in- 
tensified forms to-day, or that Sue and 
Dumas took up the business where Paul 
de Kock left it? Must we enumerate 
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the Dick Turpins and Captain Kidds 
that have been riding and sailing through 
the popular fancies since the great origi- 
nals paid the penalty of law or nature ; 
the histories of pickpockets, burglars, 
highwaymen ; the biographies of emi- 
nent murderers; the heterodox and 
heterogeneous tales of blood, seduction, 
violence, in every condition of virulence, 
ranging all the way from brilliancy and 
power to drivel and filth ? 

The dirty youngsters who, fresh from 
the Bowery pit with the achievements of 
Turpin in their minds, and who com- 
mence an imitation as sneak thieves, are 
not acting in stricter obedience to the 
poison than Clarissa Jane, who falls ia 
love with a pair of whiskers and a re- 
volver, and leaves her humble home to 
accomplish ease and luxury by a run- 
away marriage. And the results are 
not exceptional or unexpected in either 
case, if the youngsters bring up in the 
penitentiary and Clarissa Jane in the 
Magdalen Society. 

If our ‘gentle Annie’ is allowed to 
regard display of the grossest animal 
passion as a holy love, and the accom- 
plishment of a dire revenge as some- 
thing devoutly to be wished in certain 
cases, we consider her in a fair way to 
be poisoned. We areinclined to believe 
that personal violence cannot always be 
distorted into manliness, nor cruelty 
softened into justice by standard ven- 
geance. Still, ‘gentle Annie’ will have 
other views than ours if she continue 
with these drugs. 

Reflect a moment, not only how many 
gentle Annies there are in jeopardy, but 
how many fountains of poisons have 
been opened for their destruction. 

Let us not cry out against fiction. 
Romance, when suborned in the hands 
of genius to the work of man’s social, 
moral, or even physical redemption, is 
potent as well as picturesque, and 
scarcely any other mode of precept or 
example is so efficacious or so broad in 
its scope. But if Hawthorne and Dick- 
ens and Thackeray give us wholesome 
delight, it does not follow that the pleas- 
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ure produced by Pierce Egan and Cobb 
and Reynolds is at all beneficial. 

Thackeray, now we think of it, once 
exclaimed : 

‘ All people who have natural healthy 
appetites love sweets; all children, all 
women, all Eastern people whose tastes 
are not corrupted by gluttony and strong 
drink. 

‘Novels are sweets. All people with 
healthy literary appetites love them; al- 
most all women, and a vast number of 
clever hard-headed men.’ 

Thackeray said this not as a philoso- 
pher, but in the capacity of magazine 
proprietor, with sweets to sell. It is, 
however, true enough, and none know it 
so well as the poisoners who obtain a 
market for their venom by imbedding it 
in honey and syrup. 

The effects are apparent enough in 
society, if we have the skill to join 
them with the cause. Though few of 
our young men lie in wait to rescue 
princesses, they lie in wait on general 
principles, for something to turn up. 
Pounding and digging and hammering 
are, according to the code of the poison- 
ers, rarely productive of fame or wealth, 
which latter are associated with outrag- 
eous heroism, scalps, burning vessels, 
adventure, an erratic life in which love 
is all in all, and bread and butter a se- 
quence of marriage. 

Then the revenge business! Was any 
thing ever so absurd? It is not only a 
great poison, but a monstrous humbug, 
utterly inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christianity and repugnant to good taste. 

Why should a man follow another 
round the globe, indifferent to suffer- 
ings, squandering fortune, and growing 
old in his transitions from zone to zone 
in pursuit of vengeance, only to witness 
the momentary pang of a death-strug- 
gle? Is the triumph of ‘ Die Miscreant!’ 
so great? Is blood so sweet that we 
can pay so dearly for it, and so tempt- 
ing that we can wipe our trusty blade of 
Mortimer’s foul blood and feel sure of 
heaven’s mercy and the world’s esteem ? 

But this is not the limit of it. The suf- 
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fering of a great wrong might, in extreme 
cases, actuate men to the most absurd ef- 
forts; but we see fellows come into the 
world influenced by a hereditary thirst. 
They open their eyes upon a mission to 
hurt somebody; to wipe out some of 
their progenitors’ wrongs. So that it is 
not confined to a generation, but seems 
capable of transmission to a predestined 
posterity. 

How many. capital fellows, clever and 
strong, have you encountered in your 
reading, who promised well until they 
suddenly discovered that they were or- 
dained to torture, waylay, and shoot 
some unsuspecting hero; and straight- 
way they degenerated into potent vil- 
lains, and sacrificed themselves to the 
demands of — public taste! 

The other and positive pole of this 
humbug is love—a tumultuous, impa- 
tient, irresponsible affair, justifying 
more polite and surreptitious iniquity 
than any other dogma under the sun. 

Both these passions being admirable 
in their various developments, to the 
susceptible are also in their methods 
imitated. Just as Blondin inaugurated 
a season of tight-rope in all the nurse- 
ries and club-rooms, and Heenan influ- 
enced the popular sale of boxing-gloves 
and cheap editions of the ‘Manly Art of 
Self-Defence;’ not by precept but by 
example. 

A little licentiousness sublimated; a 
little profanity weakened by etiquette; 
a great deal of passion, fierce in attaining 
its end, all well woven together; a few 
situations, a slender moral inculcation, 
and we have the poison of commerce. 

To go down a stratum lower brings 
us to the vicious stuff, unclassified, that 
emanates from the periodical press. 

Shallow and sickly sentimentality 
sprung upon society daily to incul- 
cate faise ideas of life and its duties. 
Sheets published with no other readers 
and no other contributors than puling 
juveniles. Sheets with departments spe- 
cially devoted to certain prejudices, with 
paid panderers over each. Sheets in the 
open interest of brutality, spinning long 
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articles with which to fasten rowdyism 
on to science. Sheets devoted to Sab- 
bath-breaking, to infidelity, to pictorial 
and rhetorical illustrations of the crimes 
incident to life in a crowded metropolis, 
with minute bulletins of the movements 
and latest ‘dodges’ of thieves and out- 
casts. 

This may all be intellectual drivel, 
mental drugs, pure filth, and twaddle, 
but its immensity, its demand and sup- 
ply, entitle it to a recognition by so- 
ciety, if its ability does not. The clum- 
sy licentiousness that is prohibited by 
law from public sale, has little or no in- 
fluence at all in corrupting public mo- 
rals, it being simply disgusting to every 
man in his right mind. Pure alcohol, 
though exposed for sale, causes no drunk- 
enness. It must have sugar of lead, lees, 
logwood, and Coculus Jndicus in it, and 
then what a popular rage! ‘Jersey 
lightning’ and the yellow-covered bib- 
liography of America produce kindred 
effects, distorting the vision, creating a 
morbid condition of body and mind, un- 
settling the judgment and nerves. 

They fire the blood, and somewhere 
there is delirium waiting for the votary ; 
but the stuff shut off by edict is little 
less dangerous than a flask of vitriol. 
It is concocted specially for a class of 
satyrs whose standard literature is seen 
in crooked chirography on the outhouses 
and alley-walls of their haunts. Decency 
is not brought in contact with it, and 
could scarcely tolerate that which would 
give Satan himself a vomit. 

With such poison legislation deals, 
but with the sugar-plums of literature, 
the bon-bons of fiction, the painted and 
poisoned confections of the literary hack 
and the venal press, no statute inter- 
feres. 

A sickly sentimentality, a growing 
aversion among our young people of in- 
telligence to the homely and practical 
pursuits of life, superficiality and flip- 
pancy in our social relations, a love of 
foolish excitement, all mark the progress 
of the poisons in the community, while 
blood and desperation in the nation have 
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frenzy and bombast and fanaticism for 
antecedents. 

Science, cold, serene, progressive 
science, has reduced much of the 
world’s fury to simple forms. We have 
a psychologic chemistry now, with its 
curious algebra, in which drugs repre- 
sent emotions and vices. This bit of 
phosphorus represents what the ro- 
mancers Call ‘passional attraction.’ This 
jar of alcohol is equivalent to wife-whip- 
pings, street-fights, murder. Then we 
have opium, ether, chloroform, with cer- 
tain infallible results on the individual 
and on society. Why science should not 
carry its researches into the more dread- 
ful drugs of the intellectual market, and 
give us a clear analysis of cause and 
effect, is inexplicable, especially where 
the path-is so broad. A careful exposé, 
with official announcement of the symp- 
toms incident to each and every form of 
poison, would be an invaluable aid to 
heads of families who have not the re- 
quisite skill to detect the venom them- 
selves, or who are unaware of its specific 
effects. With such a safe and infallible 
rule accepted and known, as well as any 
other law of being, how much misery 
might be spared! 

Had the potential voice of an impartial 
truth been heard predicting the sure re- 
sults of fanaticism, had such a prediction 
been heard and obeyed before the poison 
produced the delirium of war, our coun- 
try were happier and better to-day. 
And why should we not know that ap- 
peals to prejudices, sooner or later, out- 
crop in an appeal to arms; that undue 
emotional excitement is at the risk of in- 
tellectual stupidity ; that theoretical dis- 
regard of compacts, social or political, 
has a sequence of practical law-break- 
ing ? 

How many bedizened women, who, 
from the midst of despair, weave facti- 
tious pleasures, started in the road to 
ruin, when it was but a path of folly ? 
Temperament had something to do with 
it, but the organic weakness was in- 
flamed by poison. <A mirage fascinated 
them ; it was formed of vapor with much 
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skill by professional hands. The homely 
duties of life were thrust aside for illu- 
sions, and what energy was given went 
to make good the dreams of a sickly im- 
agination, and ended in want or shame. 

Healthy intellectual food abounds. 
In it we find the cure. 

The dietetic censorship must exist in 
the family, in the school; and when the 
sacred desk is not ringing with the calis- 
thenics of a muscular Christianity, some 
good may be looked for in that quarter. 

The press, too, when not tied hand 
and foot to patronage, is powerful to 
detect and warn. 
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We would prescribe a generous feast 
of wholesome sense. The rising genera- 
tion need the kind of fibre it produces. 
Practical men and domestic women are 
the wants of the nation. That which 
arouses or stimulates the intellect, not 
the passions ; that which digested gives 
blood and brains and muscle, or prompts 
a higher, holier aspiration, is not poison, 
be it bound in yellow or ‘ continued in 
our next.’ And with a nice discrimina- 
tion, a normal appetite, and plenty of 
nourishment, there will be little to 
fear. 


a. O..42 BARS. AG 


Birps in the nest ! birds in the nest! 
They sung me a song so rare, 
That my heart kept time to the merry tune, 
While I listened there in that sunny June, 
Abroad in the dreamy air. 


Many atime! many a time! 
When Spring came down to earth, 

I had heard the far-off, mystical chime 

Of songs, that seemed in my heart to rhyme, 
As the bright birds gave them birth. 


With a gentle tread! with a gentle tread! 
The dream-child wandered by ; 
The thoughts that so oft were left unsaid 
Are laid away with the buried dead, 
But the bird-songs never die. 


Still the summers come! the summers go! 
But the song I heard that day, 

Standing and watching the river’s flow, 

As it danced in the light far down below, 
And silently drifted away, 


Ever and ever, when daylight is o’er, 
Comes with the olden dream ; 

While Faith and Hope and Love once more 

Lift their glad wings to the water’s roar, 
And toss back its dewy gleam. 
















Amone the number who nod to me as 
I go into the sitting-room for a few min- 
utes each morning previous to attending 
to my daily cares, you might notice one 
whose singular appearance, if nothing 
else, would be sure to arrest your atten- 
tion. Perhaps you would be repelled 
by the first sight of the one of whom I 
am speaking, and yet—look again — 
judge not hastily ; is there not ‘a face 
behind the mask’? To be sure a short, 
decrepit form, a halt in the gait, and 
features withered, as it were, by fever, 
are no very insinuating personal attrac- 
tions ; and yet, are you sure every thing 
is repulsive? Can you not, especially 
if you pride yourself (and who does 
not ?) on being a physiognomist, imagine 
how he whom we are criticising could 
once have been young and endowed 
with manly beauty? I’ll tell you how 
I first made the acquaintance of the 
stranger. We both like ‘ Parker's, 
(singular taste!) and not only that, but 
we both have a marked partiality for 
the same seat and the same waiter at 
that famous institution ; and so we met 
day after day near the northerly part of 
the hall, and sometimes waiting for one 
another, sometimes taking adjoining ta- 
bles, very soon began to recognize each 
other by that inclination of the head 
which has been adopted by civilized na- 
tions as a sign of acquaintanceship; 
then we passed the compliments of the 
day ; and one afternoon, when the hall 
was growing more quiet and the waiters 
more leisurely than ever, the stranger 
ordered a bottle of ‘ Gift Madeira,’ and 
pouring out a glass, said to the waiter: 
‘Pass that to Doctor Mortimer, with my 
compliments.’ I raised the golden liquid 
to my lips, and with a bow to the donor 
drank it off, thinking of the Isle where 
poor John Sterling sought the Elixir 
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Vitz to prolong his troubled existence. 
That night I entered the conversation- 
room at the Verandah. 

‘New boarder to-day, Doctor,’ said a 
comrade. 

‘Indeed!’ saidI. ‘ Whomightit be?’ 

** D. Morland, of ’ says the regis- 
ter —a little man, queer stick, I guess,’ 
answered he, 

The door opened, and in walked my 
friend of the Madeira. <A respectful 
bow — no more — passed between us; 
we seemed mutually to consider the 
terms of our acquaintance and both 
wished to be careful how we presumed 
upon it now. But night after night we 
bowed to one another as we gathered 
round the evening fire; day after day 
we sipped our coffee and claret in sight 
of one another ; a glass of London Port 
consummated the tokens of friendship 
on my part; and in due time, after the 
weather, the war, ‘ Parker’s, and the 
‘Verandah’ had all been duly discussed, 
we came to the conclusion to consider 
ourselves acquainted. A little singular 
was this friendship—he so old, I so 
young; he so feeble, [—alas! that I 
must be egotistic and ‘speak as a fool.’ 
Where’s Charles Kingsley and muscular 
Christianity ? I never saw the horse I 
could not ride and control, let him rear, 
plunge, leap a six-foot fence, or bolt off 
at a twenty-mile jog; I never met the 
man who could out-swim, out-shoot, or 
out-walk ‘Doctor Fred,’ as I am famil- 
iarly called. I have been up to my 
waist in a Virginia morass only inferior 
in extent to the Great Dismal Swamp, 
and have climbed to the apex of the 
great Pyramid of Cheops, obliged to 
keep pace with the inexhaustible lungs 
of two sons of the desert, and reached 
the summit fifteen minutes before my 
fellows; I have dived to the bottom of 
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the Mississippi and brought up a clam 
for the fun of the thing; have swum 
the Nile, returning with a half-drowned 
Arab child for humanity’s sake, and 
got laughed at formy pains. When I 
was last measured, the cutter said: 
‘Forty-five breast ;’ when I last shout- 
ed, the ferry put back when half-way 
from Alexandria to the Maryland shore 
to receive me and the five-dollar bill I 
had promised them on a wager with 
Lieutenant , of the —th Massachu- 
setts, that I would make them hear. 
He—it looked as though a breath would 
blow him away, as though a very gentle 
strain would loose the silver cord, a very 
slight shock break the golden bowl, as 
though the pitcher would not many 
times more return whole from the foun- 
tain, or the wheel make many more 
turns at the cistern. I could have tossed 
him from one hand to another as I do 
my dumb-bells each morning. Perhaps 
for this very reason our friendship had 
something touching and peculiar in it, 
which rendered it none the less con- 
stant; and when, on this mild Decem- 
ber night, as the first snow came softly, 
quietly down, reminding one of the 
hackneyed though none the less_beauti- 
ful comparison to the first pure love of 
our boyhood’s days, he touched me on 
the shoulder and said: ‘Come to my 
room, Doctor.’ I answered, ‘Gladly, 
my friend,’ in noinsincere spirit. When 
we reached his apartments, he com- 
menced the conversation by asking me 
about a very bad sore throat he had. 
Queer way people have of stealing a 
physician’s capital and thinking it all 
right! I was determined to have my 
revenge, however, and so advised Hock 
wine as a palliative, and a compress of 
cold water externally on retiring. The 
result of my advice as to which should 
be internal was soon manifest, as I had 
shrewdly conjectured. Mr. Morland re- 
marked with quiet humor, ‘For once 
you've got to take your own medicine,’ 
and going to his cabinet, produced a 
bottle with the well-known brand of 
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Perkins, Stem and Company upon it. 
‘That ’s California,’ said he. 

‘Indeed!’ said I. ‘Very nice. Here’s 
success to my prescription and a speedy 
recovery.’ 

‘Thank you,’ responded he; ‘but if 
you could only drink it at Los Angelos!’ 

‘Nicer?’ said I. ‘Perhaps you speak 
from experience —have been there, it 
may be?’ 

‘I think I have, Doctor, I think I 
have,’ repeating his answer twice. 

‘Ah! When ?’ said I. 

‘In the first ship that ever left Boston 
after the news of gold had rung through 
the land,’ said he. 

‘Pleasant passage ?’ quietly remarked 
I. (Now I suppose it’s very foolish, but 
this is my stereotyped question when 
any one mentions to me a trans-Atlantic 
ora trans-Pacific tour. I love the ocean 
so well myself, I cannot imagine a per- 
son’s feelings who considers the passage 
wasted time.) 

‘Don’t remember much about the 
voyage,’ answered he; ‘pleasantest part 
of it to me was when the low sand-hills 
of California hove in sight.’ 

I saw the stranger was not an admirer 
of the sea, and forbore to ask him what 
was on my tongue’s end, how many 
times he double-reefed ,his tops’ls, or 
how many days he ever carried topm’st 
stun’s’ls without trimming a brace. 

‘Yes, Doctor,’ continued he, ‘of the 
many who in that first wild excitement 
passed through the ‘Golden Gate,’ their 
day-dreams bright with glorious antici- 
pation, their night-dreams yellow with 
golden hopes, none could have expected 
fairer returns or hailed the morrow with 
more of gladness than D. Morland, 
Esquire, now reporter for the Boston 
Daily I was young, strong—yes, 
smile if you will—I was of that age which 
the records of our armies have since 
proved wears best, compactly though 
not heavily built, and could endure as 
much as many men of twice my weight ; 

eager, hopeful, nay, joyous, I entered 
that land of promise. As you see me to- 
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day, I retraced my steps. ‘ And what 
wrought the change?’ ask you. Gold, 
thirst for gold, I reply. I had borne a 
father’s taunts that I was not supporting 
myself, or at best making no provision 
for the future; I had been pointed out 
in society as thirty years old and ‘ only 
a book-keeper;’ those who could not 
have translated the Latin on their family 
crest had sneered at me who could have 
answered them in any known tongue 
from the ‘Caramba!’ of the Spaniard 
to the ‘Mon Dieu!’ of his French neigh- 
bor, and the ‘ Mein Gott!’ of their Teu- 
tonic brother; and last, but by no 
means least, when, in my earlier days, 
young, impetuous, and trusting, I had 
unburdened my overflowing heart to 
one who had always treated me with 
kindness, and asked permission (mind 
you, I was then so filled with high ideas 
of honor I would not make the attempt 
without permission) to win his daugh- 
ter’s hand, I had been bowed coolly 
to the door with the remark that he 
presumed I had forgotten myself, or I 
would not make such a request until I 
had first provided for myself. ‘Happy 
to see you any time, Mr. Morland, as a 
friend to my daughter—as a friend—no 
more.’ 

‘*D—n it!’ said I, ([ was young 
then, Doctor,) ‘and so it’s all money 
that makes the man. D—d’ (again 
your pardon, Doctor) ‘if I don’t have as 
much as any of you old codgers!’ And 
so, smarting under a sense of real or 
fancied (just which you please to call it) 
wrong, I heard the trumpet-blast of 
‘gold!’ blown only to respond to its 
summons. Deeply, wildly, madly, I 
flung my whole soul into the struggle; 
resolutely I turned my back on every 
plan which would interfere with my 
cherished object. The wine-cup — I 
passed it empty to my neighbor; he 
might drink; it was not for me except 
as a stimulus at meal-hours to gain more 
of the precious dust in my evening's 
toil The gambling-table—I could not 
afford to abide its uncertain results, al- 
though I even then cast a sidelong 
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glance at this, thinking it would yet be 
my resort. The syrens—some of them 
so beautiful I can but think and always 
love to hope that ere this they have wept 
away their sin at the feet of Him who 
said, ‘ Neither do I condemn thee — sin 
no more ;’ other lips than mine might 
toy with theirs; the ‘Sangreal’ of gold 
was before me; I must be a Nazarite to 
my vows to gain the prize, and I did 
gain it, but at what a sacrifice! Oh! 
how little the world knows of that most 
interesting day, of those first few wild 
years of California’s birth, of the free 
flow of the precious metal in the streets 
and bazaars of San Francisco; yes, and 
of the many souls swept away, as 
though by the gushing of a mighty 
torrent, in that inundation of what has 
bowed down many of the strong men 
of allages. Many a light and gladsome 
heart was withered under its blighting 
influence; many a dancing, joyous eye 
gazed on that gay scene to flicker bril- 
liantly as the candle in its socket, and 
then be dimmed forever ; many a sturdy 
farmer had commenced then to delve 
into the bowels of the earth, soon to pay 
off the mortgage on the old homestead, 
who found himself an older man, the 
fever preying at his vitals, and the mort- 
gage still unpaid. But to return to my 
story. I dug and turned up nuggets, I 
traded and made twice my capital, I 
shoved other parties into speculation, 
and retired myself in season to take the 
gain and leave them to bear the loss ; 
and as I became more successful, I 
drank deep and played for high stakes ; 
wine and its kindred never affected me 
as it did many. I have entered one of 
those magnificent halls which only a 
Californian can imagine, with half a bot- 
tle of ‘Otard, Dupuy and Company’ 
aboard, and played my game with as 
steady a hand and cool a brain as yours 
is, Doctor, when you are about to use 


_ the knife where a hair’s variation or a 


trembling hand would insure death to 
your patient. But finally, my reckless, 
careless living, my perfect blindness to 
nature's laws and wild, dissipated life, 
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even although I had for a few years, as 
you shall see, lived more steadily, 
brought on that dread of the primitive 
Californians, the fever. You, who are a 
medical man, can understand how the 
high stimulating life of the earlier years 
of my residence prepared my system 
for the reaction which made me a fit 
subject for the fever’s deadly power. I 
look into that dim and shadowy past, 
and see— what do I see? 

‘I see a darkened room ; I see a man, 
in the full strength of his years, raving 
as though the madness of hell possessed 
him ; his black eye glaring with a super- 
natural brilliancy ; his full cheek height- 
ened by a color which no chemist could 
approach in its deep, strange tinge; his 
voice now low and muttering, now fear- 
ful in its wild outcries. Hark! are your 
nerves strong to-night? then listen: 

‘*What is that hideous shape peering 
over the footboard? Oh! it is¢he high- 
way robber I shot on the road from Sa- 
cramento, and who fell, his curses ring- 
ing wildly on the clear, cold evening air, 
from off his low Mexican pony, while 
the steed snorted furiously as he bound- 
ed over the desert plain. Take him 
away! take him away! I tell you; he 
has come for my gold. I have none, I 
buried it, sunk it, lost it, fools! Then 
give me my pistol, it is a hair-trigger— 
and my nerves are yet steady enough to 
defend all that I left my early home to 
gain. Ha! he flies; see him dash the 
rowels into his pony’s scrubby flanks ; 
but why did you let another in? Who's 
that ? That’s the old man who laughed 
at me when I asked his daughter’s hand. 
Why has he come here? Wasn't he rich 
enough at home, or does he wish to keep 
pace with me, so that the proportion may 
be as wide as ever between us? Ah! 
there she is, now she looks so scornfully 
on me, and sweeps through my room 
with a wild, a sneering laugh; she who 
hung for very life, she told me, on my 
words; she who told me she would 
pledge her body, nay, her very soul, to 
keep me near her. Ha! fool that I 
was! Woman, 0 woman! where is thy 
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constancy? Where! where! I call 
aloud.’ 

‘* Here David, here I am,’says my nurse. 

‘*O nurse! I’ve been dreaming; give 
me a glass of water.’ 

‘Refreshingly, coolingly, comes the ice- 
water to my burning lips. I rejoice, and 
with a heartfelt ‘thank God for water!’ 
perhaps the first sincere prayer of my 
life, I turn restlessly over, and again 
fall into my feverish dream. 

‘I see a young and beautiful girl left 
alone in the world. I see her bow her 
head upon her hands, as she hears of an 
only brother’s death in a foreign land, 
and say: ‘ What shall Ido? Oh! what 
sHALL Ido? Follow the common road. 
Plod wearily to the ‘Song of the Shirt.’ 
I cannot; there is another, but that—a 
shudder—thatisa darker path.” A light 
from the West bursts over the scene; the 
new El Dorado is discovered, and among 
the first packets that leave the metropo- 
lis of America for those golden shores, I 
see the ‘Western World,’ borne on the 
northern blast, and my faint eyes des- 
cry a fair, young face, looking wistfully 
over her bulwarks, as the immortal 
Highlands of Neversink become dim 
and dimmer in the distance. I watch 
that long and tedious passage: now they 
are lying becalmed in the tropic; now 
snap, crash, goes their fore-to’gal’n’tm’st, 
and yet the fair, young girl bears brave- 
ly up through all, and comforts those 
less happy than herself, and yet she 
gladly hails the barren headlands of the 
California coast; but when she lands, I 
see her alone, friendless, bewildered, the 
demons of Satan whispering in her ear; 
I see her meet one who offers marriage 
as an inducement; with a sigh she makes 
the sacrifice; I see him take the body, 
I see her give the soul. God! The 
wrong in society that admits of such 
a holocaust. I fling my arms wildly up 
to save her, ere it is too late; they are 
buried in some soft, warm curls, and I 
press my burning head against her gent- 
ly heaving bosom—whose? Fanny’s. 

‘She gently replaces my hands on the 
coverlet, bathes them with cold, clear 
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water, drys them with a soft linen towel, 
and with a few reiissuring words I fall 
asleep, but my feverish dream will not 
leave me. 

‘I see the same fair girl that haunted 
my former recollections; I see her daily 
submitting to drunkenness, insult, slight, 
and neglect, and he who promised to love 
and cherish deserting her for boon com- 
panions, the wanton’s faithless grasp of 
hand and wicked eye, and yet she bears 
it all patiently, calmly, nay, lovingly. 
She prepares the morning herring with 
soda-water, that is to work off the ef- 
fects of last night’s debauch, or dresses 
the wound received in yesterday’s drunk- 
en brawl; but one night he returns from 
his drunken carouse, makes her beauty 
the sport of his ribald companions, and 
when she refuses to appear to satisfy 
their wish for entertainment, I see him 
strike her, with an oath and words which 
no pen should write. In a moment, as 
it were, I see the flame of her tireless 
love go out; she rises in her inborn dig- 
nity, and next morning the tailoring- 
shop of Amsden, of —— street, has 
hired one new hand. Oh! that I had been 
there ere that man struck her. Stay! 
where! where! I cry aloud. 

‘* Here, darling. Here I am,’ a soft 
voice says, ‘I have never left the room 
all this long night; your hand has lain 
in mine these two hours, without a mo- 
tion, until now. Tell Fanny what op- 
presses you; you will be better soon, 
since you can now sleep two hours.’ 

‘Reiissured by my nurse’s gentle ac- 
cents, I again fall asleep, but my wild 
dream goes madly on. 

‘I see a passer-by fall on the sidewalk. 
I see him take his torn garment to the 
nearest shop ; one of the many employed 
there repairs it. Struck with her beauty, 
he offers her gold; quietly she thanks 
him, and as quietly slips it into the 
pocket of the garment she has mended 
as she hands it back to him. I see him 
some months after, following human in- 
stinct, run to an assembling crowd. 
What! is this drunken wretch trying 
to drag off that beautiful girl; where’s 
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the Vigilance Committee now? With 
one blow the tyrant reels into the gut- 
ter. Then to our friend of the tailor’s 
saloon: ‘My poor child, you must have 
a protector; you must go home; here’s 
my carriage.’ 

‘Such a ‘thank you, sir,’ seldom falls 
to the lot of mortal ear. 

‘*T trust you’ll allow me to call.’ 

** Certainly, sir.’ 

‘Many months seem to fly by as a day. 
(I’m talking in a fever, bear in mind.) 
A figure at the piano, a neat, rather 
tastily furnished room. Hark! what 
were those tones! low, soft, musical; 
how they ring on my ear now : 


‘Deal with me kindly, cheer my young heart, 
I’ll follow thee blindly wherever thou art.’ 


‘* Beautiful, beautiful music; is itin this 
room? ‘Yes, here, here,’ is the quiet an- 
swer: velvet hands are on my burning 
brow, gentle tones ring even now as 
they did then in my ears, a kindly voice 
asks how have I slept. With such a 
nurse very soon I fall asleep. 

‘I see this same young man a reckless 
gambler, a hardened drinker. With a 
wild, insatiable thirst for gold, with other 
traits I dare not name, and yet day after 
day I see him protect this young, frail 
girl, and send sprawling into the middle 
of the street one of his gay companions, 
who makes a jest of their acquaintance. 
Year after year their friendship ripens 
on—blessing, saving both. Oh! from 
the day when Christ received the offer- 
ings of her who wept at His feet, and 
to whom much had been forgiven, down 
to the hours when De Quincey, home- 
less, supperless, walked the streets of 
London, with the hand of one such as 
I need not name to-night, clasped with- 
in his in pure friendship’s grasp, has not 
woman been in every stage, in every 
class, our Saviour and our comfort? And 
so was this one now to this wild young 
gambler. By her influence gently she 
drew him from the paths of sin and vice 
of every name; by her own attractions 
she preserved that influence; by her 
knowledge of the human heart, and her 
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own bitter experience, she could sympa- 
thize with his misanthropic view of the 
past; by her native dignity and assuring 
confidence she appealed to his better 
nature, and kept his heart young, his 
soul pure, for many years; and when 
the fever attacks his vitals—at that word 
Sever I start and awake from my dream— 
kind hands, none but hers, smooth my 
pillow and minister to my awakening 
needs; warm kisses—none but she would 
dare take my infectious breath—press on 
my throbbing brow, and assure me I am 
yet in the land of the living, and so all 
through the space of those fearful days, 
faithful, untiring, uncomplaining, de- 
prived of rest and food, watches this 
dear one, bound to me by no ties but the 
purest formed by God Himself; and 
when first I rise to my matin meal, she 
seems to feel her mission on earth end- 
ed; and when, although crippled — the 
fever settled in my limbs —I gain new 
life, hers seems to die out in the same 
proportion; day by day my cheek grows 
fuller and fairer; day by day the one 
which had pressed it when wan and 
thin, wastes gradually away; day by 
day my eye lights up with the old fire 
of him who lost and won his thousands 
with a gay laugh; day by day, like the 
setting sun, dims the one who had saved 
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me, and the sparkle which first attracted 
me towards it. I see no more. The 
hand which used to smooth my fevered 
brow is feeble now; the heart against 
which my aching, bursting head was 
laid, when I sprang up in my wild de- 
lirium, beats lower, fainter now; and 
one day, when the sun is setting ‘in 
golden beauty over the broad Pacific, 
and the windows are opened for the cool 
air of evening, it throbs for me for the 
last time, and then is still and cold for 
ever. 

*‘ And when, not many days after, alone 
in that great city, I follow her to the 
beautiful cemetery in the part of 
the town, where, in my sorrow, I have 
since placed a simple headstone with the 
name by which I knew her best—‘ Fan- 
ny ’—upon it, my wild eye dims, my 
hardened heart breaks into a gush of 
childish sorrow over her grave, as I 
think, while for once (unmanly, call it 
if you will) I let the tears course freely 
down, if ever truth, constancy, and af- 
fection existed in one person, that one, 
and the only one who has gladdened my 
life, lies under the sod many, many miles 
from here within the Golden Gate, where 
blow the calm trade-winds of the Pacific, 
and where the orange and the myrtle 
bloom all the year round.’ 
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THE MYSTERIOUS GUEST 


BY FOWLER BRADNACK, 


’T was night—the clock had just struck ten, 
When with a mighty din, 
The stage-coach halted at the door 
Of Smith’s Hotel in Lynn ; 
An inside passenger got out, 
Who straight went in the inn. 


His portly figure was enwrapped 
In overcoat of shag, 

While one hand grasped a travelling-trunk, 
The other held a bag; 

And in the twinkle of his eye 

You recognized a wag. 


‘ Waiter,’ he cried, ‘show me a room— 
I’m tired and travel-sore : 
The waiter showed him to a room 
Upon the second floor. 
‘Just stay a moment,’ said the man— 
The waiter closed the door. 


‘ Ye see,’ observed the traveller, 
‘Ere I can take a doze, 
I'll have to ask a little help 
In getting off my cloe’s, 
For I’m a trifle crippled, 
And can’t pull off my hose.’ 


‘ All right,’ replied the waiter, 
Who was a generous elf; 
‘I pities any man,’ said he, 
‘As can’t undress hisself: 
I’ll very soon unrig you, Sir, 
And lay you on your shelf.’ 


‘°T is well,’ resumed the traveller, 
Who dropped into a chair. 

‘First hang my wig upon yon peg,’ 
(And he took off his hair ;) 

‘I’m like a case of glass,’ said he, 

‘And must be touched with care.’ 


And as he spoke, he oped his mouth 
As though it were a trap, 
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And thrust his fingers in the hole— 
The waiter heard a snap, 

And out there rolled two sets of teeth 
And fell into his lap. 


‘Now, waiter, just unscrew my arm — 
But don’t look so alarmed ; 
I’m helpless as a sailing ship 
Upon a sea becalmed ; 
And when my arm you’ve taken off, 
You’ll see that I’m disarmed.’ 


The waiter in astonishment 
Upon the traveller gazed 

He thought so strange a stranger 
Must certainly be crazed ; 

But when he saw the arm come off, 
He was still more amazed, 


And seemed inclined to go away. 
‘A moment more I beg,’ 

Cried out the waggish traveller ; 
‘Help me unstrap my leg.’ 

The waiter’s hair began to rise 
As off he pulled the peg. 


* As sheep in summer,’ said the man, 
‘Rejoice to lose their fleeces, 
So when I doff my limbs at night, 
My happiness increases, 
Because I cannot rest in peace 
Unless I rest in pieces!’ 


Then he apostrophized his limbs 
In strange soliloquy : 
‘Alas!’ said he, ‘ one’s in the earth, 
The other’s in the sea; 
But though I well remember them, 
They can’t re-member me. 


‘Now bring me here that looking-glass, 
And I'll take out my eye; 
Although I’m not a party man, 
A ‘man of parts’ am I;’ 
And as he uttered this vile joke 
He laughed as if he’d die. 


The waiter’s hair now stood on end, 
He trembled with affright ; 
‘Surely,’ thought he, ‘no mortal eyes 
Ere saw so strange a sight ;’ 
But the man of fractions only sat 
And laughed with all his might. 
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* Now lay my fragments in that box 
Where they’ll be out of sight; 
Be careful not to drop the eye, 
And mind the teeth don’t bite. 
My limbs go on my trunk by day, 
And in my trunk at night.’ 


But fear held fast the waiter, 
He merely stood and stared ; 

To see such soul-appalling sights 
He hadn’t come prepared ; 

While the traveller only laughed the more 
To see the man so scared ; 


And putting on a serious look, 
In solemn accents said : 
‘There’s only one thing more to do 
Before I get in bed: 
Steady yourself against the wall, 
And just unscrew my head!!!’ 


« ° . 


You ’ve met afore the metaphor 
About the camel’s back ; 
(Tis a common aphorism where 
The creature’s made a hack ;) 
: It says that’ tis the final straw 
That makes his spine to crack. 


It is as apt as it is old, 
And in the waiter’s case, 

The meaning of the proverb is 
Not difficult to trace, 

For he could bear no more, but rushed 
From out the accursed place, 


And down the stairs, by threes and pairs, 
He fled with speed as quick 

As if an angry Nemesis 
Pursued him with a stick, _ 

Or as though the man without a leg 
Had given him a kick. 


RR NS cena: Mba ee As 


And heavily as falls a log, 
Or loaf of bread sans leaven, 
He fell upon the sanded floor, 
And, pointing up towards heaven, 
Shrieked out: ‘Ive seen the Devil! 
He’s up in Number Seven!’ 


28 
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SKETCH OF ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. 


IRELAND has been for centuries the 
land of romance and song. Her ballads 
sre sung in all parts of the known 
world, and never fail to touch the heart. 
All the impulses of the sons of the Em- 
erald Isle are good, and an appeal to an 
Irishman’s charity is rarely disregarded. 
He is also hospitable to a fault, and will 
share his last morsel with the needy; 
but the fate of Ireland has not been 
happy. For centuries the hand of the 
oppresscr has been heavy upon her. 
She has never yet cordially fraternized 
with her Saxon rulers. She considers 
them as foreigners, and holds no friend- 
ship with the haughty Englishman. 

The penal laws were exceedingly se- 
vere upon all the Catholics, in every 
part of the United Kingdom. The de- 
scendants of those who extorted the 
Magna Charta from King John were un- 
able, by reason of their creed, to sit in 
either the House of Lords or Commons. 
The government basely connived at the 
celebration of mass and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, and the profes- 
sors of the old faith were subjected to 
the closest surveillance. 

Many noble Irishmen, whose patri- 
mony had been wrested from them by 
chicane and fraud, sought service under 
the banners of France, Spain, and Aus- 
tria. The ante-rooms of the Vatican 
were crowded with Hibernian aspirants 
to fame and fortune, and mén who, in 
the land of their fathers, could not act 
as justices of the peace or hold a lieu- 
tenancy in the militia, were prime min- 
isters, marshals, and knights. 

Others sought the shores of America, 
and many gallant Irishmen signalized 
themselves, during the Revolution, both 
in the army and navy, by their daring 
valor and devoted patriotism. Their de- 
scendants have not forgotten the loyalty 
of their sires, and have recently proved 
that the blood of Erin boils when the 
sacred ark of freedom is touched. 


After the acknowledgment by Great 
Britain of the independence of her for- 
mer colonies, the immigration from the 
mother-country greatly increased. Thou- 
sands of Irishmen left their homes for- 
ever to place their lares and penates in 
the youthful republic ; and among them 
was a youth from the north of Ireland, 
the son of a farmer of moderate means, 
who landed on these shores in 1817. 
His name was Joun Hvucues, and he 
sprang from a noble but impoverished 
family originally of Welsh descent, and 
firm adherents of the Catholic Church. 
The Hugheses had been exceedingly per- 
secuted, and the Prince of Mormaghan 
swore to extirpate ‘the last of the 
Hughes.’ 

Circumstances induced the young 
Irishman to study for the Chuich, and 
he applied to Mr. Dubois, then Presi- 
dent of Mount St. Mary’s, and who sub- 
sequently wore the mitre of New-York, 
for admission into the ecclesiastical sem- 
inary attached to the college. This ven- 
erable man, who had fled from the revo- 
lutionary shores of France, to erect halls 
of science in the wilds of Maryland, was 
a keen judge of human nature, and saw 
at a glance the talents of the candidate. 
He at once consented, and after the usual 
studies, Mr. Hughes was ordained priest 
by the Bishop of Philadelphia, October 
fifteenth, 1826, (private letter from the 
Archbishop,) and at once entered upon 
the duties of his ministry. In 1827, an 
anonymous attack was made upon the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, to 
which the young priest replied in a 
pamphlet of fifty-seven pages, with the 
following motto: ‘Many honest minds 
are filled with uncharitable and barbar- 
ous notions against men of an adverse 
party, whom they would honor and es- 
teem if, instead of considering them as 
they are represented, they knew them as 
they were.’ This production attracted 
some notice, and the writer was appoint- 
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ed to St. Joseph’s Church, the oldest in 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Catholics of the United King- 
doms still labored under serious disabil- 
ities; but the events of the French re- 
volution and the subsequent elevation of 
Napoleon Bonaparte to the imperial dig- 
nity, the dethronement and banishment 
of some of the continental crowned 
heads, and the war of 1812, paved the 
way to an adjustment of the penal laws. 
Tardy concessions were made from time 
to time ; the wise and liberal portion of 
the community, irrespective of religious 
differences, espoused the cause of the 
Catholics ; Roscoe, the elegant and ac- 
curate historian of Leo the Tenth and of 
Lorenzo de Medici, who then represented 
Liverpool in Parliament, was extremely 
zealous to obtain the repeal; the opin- 
ions of some of the most eminent foreign 
universities were taken, and some of the 
most distinguished Irish prelates were 
subpoenaed to attend as witnesses at 
the bar of the House of Lords. But 
Ireland had not in the mean time been 
idle, nor did she tamely submit to see 
her rights infringed. Her most eminent 







orators spoke boldly; her wri’, eas 
ured swords with the keenc ##\\\ts of 
the oppositisn, in pamphlets letters. 

No one contributed more (® liberate 


Ireland than the famous Dare, Bishop 
of Kildare, who wrote a seriés of papers 
under his prelatic signature of J. N. L., 
which arrested the attention of all by 
their pungency and truth. His adroit 
answers, in reply to the questions before 
the lords, caused a great sensation, the 
efforts of the liberals were crowned 
with success, and the bill of Lord John 
Russell to abolish test and corporation 
acts passed in 1828. 

This measure, though it was exceed- 
ingly distasteful to the first personage in 
the realm, was cordially welcomed by 
the majority of his subjects, and exer- 
cised no small influence on the future 
elevation of the future Archbishop. 
High mass was solemnly celebrated, 
with all the imposing splendor of the 
Roman ritual, at St. Augustine’s Church, 
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on the thirty-first May, 1829, and Mr. 
Hughes was the orator of the day, 
choosing as his text: ‘ Lord, thou hast 
blessed thy land, thou hast turned away 
the captivity of Jacob. Mercy and 
truth have met each other, justice and 
peace have kissed. Truth is sprung out 
of the earth, and justice hath looked 
down from heaven.’ This discourse, 
which was dedicated to Daniel O’Con- 
nell, went through several editions. An 
eminent Protestant lady, who was dis- 
tinguished for her wit and judgment, 
two qualities seldom united, listened at- 
tentively to the sermon, observed that 
there were but few flowers, but reason 
and good sense abounded. On the con- 
secration of Dr. Remich as Bishop of 
Arath and Administrator of the See of 
Philadelphia, he appointed Mr. Hughes 
his Secretary. 

Four churches alone had sufficed for 
the wants of the Catholics of Philadel- 
phia. A new building was imperiously 
demanded, and the prelate, who then 
acted as chief pastor of the Catholics in 
the Keystone State, directed Mr. Hughes 
to undertake the erection of St. John’s 
Church. This was then a great enter- 
prise, the Catholics were scattered and 
poor, and it seemed almost useless to 
ask alms from those who had scarcely 
bread to eat. A donation of fifteen 
dollars from three poor servant-girls 
greatly rallied the spirits of the mission- 
ary. ‘I gazed,’ said he, in private con- 
versation, ‘on the earnings of these poor 
children, and felt encouraged to perse- 
vere.’ He did so, and the elegant and 
costly pile bears witness to the devotion 
and zeal of its first pastor, and his name 
will long be held in benediction by his 
former congregation. A difficulty arose 
in the finances of the church, and a 
meeting was held to consult with the 
people as to the proper means of raising 
the necessary funds, Mr. Hughes alleging 
that as the funds came from the people, 
it was but just that they should be con- 
sulted as to the expenditures. Still the 
requisite sum could not be collected, and 
a trip to Mexico was determined, but 
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this his flock would not permit, and the 
amount needed was promptly raised. 

Another incident connected with the 
Archbishop’s early career in the city of 
Philadelphia is worthy of note. A char- 
itable association supported a number of 
orphans by voluntary contributions. 
Mr. Hughes, acting as the chaplain of 
the house, at a meeting of the board 
proposed that a new residence should be 
chosen, and mentioned a place he thought 
eligible. The gentlemen who acted with 
him thought that the building would 
cost too much, as it was in a very cen- 
tral and fashionable situation ; but Dr. 
Hughes replied that ina few years 
the value of the property would be 
doubled, and that the debt would be 
paid, and there would be funds in hand 
to erect a new asylum, free from all in- 
cumbrances, in a cheaper part of the 
town. All these expectations were real- 
ized, and the convenient structure now 
used by the orphans of St. John attests 
the foresight of its first founder. 

Dr. Hughes was now, without doubt, 
the leading clergyman of the diocese, 
and in 1830 entered into a religious con- 
troversy with the Rev. Dr. Breckin- 
ridge, of the Presbyterian Church, on 
the question : ‘Is the Protestant religion 
the religion of Christ?’ This was one 
of the most famous controversies that 
ever occurred in the United States. 
Both disputants were able, learned, and 
enthusiastic. The Rev. Nicholas O’Don- 
nell, an erudite Augustine friar, Dr. 
Wylie, professor of ancient languages in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
Remich, acted as referees to solve doubts 
in relation to criticism and the accurate 
meanings of words and phrases. This 
was reported in two newspapers, one 
Presbyterian, the other Roman Catho- 
lic, was published also in book-form, and 
since Dr. Hughes’s death another edi- 
tion has been issued. Dr. Hughes and 
Dr. Breckinridge had also an oral dis- 
cussion on the same subject ; the tickets 
were limited, and the price of admission 
one dollar. Occasionally the cheek of 
Dr. Hughes would flush, but he always 
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replied with moderation and courtesy. 
A select few only were admitted to wit- 
ness these intellectual combats. 

The second provincial council of the | 
Catholic Church in the United States 
was opened at Baltimore in the cathe- 
dral, October twentieth, 1833, and Mr. 
Hughes was the theologian of the Bish- 
op of Philadelphia. 

On the demise of Dr. Connelly, the 
second Bishop of New-York, the Rev. 
John Dubois, who had been President 
of Mount St. Mary’s at Emmittsburgh, 
was consecrated for the vacant see, Oc- 
tober twenty-ninth, 1826, by Dr. Mar- 
echal, who then held the primacy of 
the American Church. The illustrious 
Charles Carroll, the sole survivor of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, presented the new prince of the 
Church with his cross and ring. The 
number of Catholics in the see, then 
embracing the whole of New-York and 
part of New-Jersey, amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thousand. He had 
eighteen churches and eight priests. In 
the city of New-York there were about 
thirty-five thousand of the Roman com- 
munion, 

Such was the position of affairs when 
the venerable founder of St. Mary’s as- 
sumed the crosier. He possessed a 
dauntless energy, and ‘ governed strong- 
ly in his own strong way.’ Age and in- 
firmities insensibly stole on the aged 
prelate, and in 1887 Dr. Dubois peti- 
tioned the Court of Rome for a coidju- 
tor to lighten a portion of his vast bur- 
den. The prayer was granted, and Dr. 
Hughes was named Bishop of Basileo- 
polis, cwm jure successionis. The name 
of this individual had been twice sub- 
mitted for a see, once by the Bishop of 
Philadelphia, and once by the Bishop of 
Charleston. Both times the honor was 
declined. When the bulls were handed 
to him, he said that he did not feel at 
liberty to refuse his old preceptor, and 
was consecrated January seventh, 1838. 

The following year, the new prelate 
visited Europe, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with the greatest courtesy. The 
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Archduchess of Tuscany presented him 
with a superb head of Christ on ivory, 
after Guido, as a mark of her esteem. 

When Dr. Hughes undertook his new 
charge, he found that all the churches of 
the diocese were heavily encumbered ; 
but his energy and financial abilities 
soon extricated him from all difficulties, 
and his successors will reap the fruits 
of his labors, 

The vexed school question, which ex- 
cited the attention of the community, 
was brought before the attention of the 
authorities by Dr. Hughes. The whole 
matter may be thus briefly stated : ‘The 
Bishop did not wish the children under 
his care to read a version of the Holy 
Scriptures that he considered incorrect, 
nor did he wish to substitute the Douay 
Bible in its stead; but presented the re- 
quest that he might remove the Catholic 
scholars from the public schools, prom- 
ising to have them educated in all the 
secular branches, and that he should 
have an appropriation per capita et pro 
rata, with the public expense of teach- 
ing.’ Both parties appeared before the 
Common Council on the twenty-ninth of 
October, 1840, the Bishop representing 
the Catholics, and Messrs. Sedgwick 
and Ketchum, eminent lawyers, on be- 
half of the public school society. At a 
later period, the Rev. Messrs. Bangs, 
Bond, and Peck,of the Methodist Church, 
Dr. Spring of the Presbyterian, and Dr. 
Knox of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
shared in the debate. The press, par- 
ticularly the New-York ‘ Herald,’ loudly 
censured the Bishop’s conduct, and the 
matter was subsequently brought before 
the Legislature. ‘The school commis- 
sioners declined granting the prayer of 
the Bishop, and it was finally referred 
to the decision of the ballot-box, or a 
popular election. Protestantism, and no 
popery, became arrayed against Catholi- 
cism and Bishop Hughes, and the strug- 
gle was warm and animated. The final 
issue was the granting of the petition of 
Bishop Hughes, and the Catholic child- 
ren are now separately educated.’ 
Higher honors were still in store for 
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the Archbishop. Mexico and the Uni- 
ted States were at war. The former 
power imagined that it was a crusade 
against her national religion, and the 
Administration, with a view of disabus- 
ing the people of a sister republic of that 
idea, conceived the plan of sending Dr. 
Hughes as one of the commissioners to 
the City of the Montezumas; and in 
May, 1846, at the close of the ecclesias- 
tical council, it was intimated to Dr. 
Hughes that his presence was needed at 
Washington on affairs of state. He at 
once accepted the invitation, and repair- 
ing to the national metropolis, was met 
at the dépét by the carriage of the Sec- 
retary of State, and at once introduced 
to all the Cabinet. The Bishop did not 
go, and thus expressed himself in re- 
gard to the mission: ‘ Asa citizen of 
the United States, I am bound to serve 
my country with all the energies I pos- 
sess, and as a Christian Bishop, I am 
bound to be the minister of peace; but 
I have no favors to ask from any, and 
have important objects to fulfil at home.’ 
In 1847, the Archbishop delivered a dis- 
course before Congress, at their request. 

The position of New-York, as the cen- 
tre of a great commonwealth and the 
greatest seaport in the world, pointed 
out that city as the proper seat of a 
metropolitan see, and the pallium was 
sent to Dr. Hughes, elevating him to 
that rank, in 1850, by the reigning pon- 
tiff. 

In 1855, certain persons of New-York 
dwelt upon the power of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, and the 
immense value of the propérty held by 
the Bishops. The Archbishop replied 
in a bulky pamphlet, showing the in- 
cumbrances and expenses of the differ- 
ent places of worship, and that there 
was no balance in his favor, and that he 
was, perhaps, brought into debt by the 
transactions. 

After the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion the prelate was not idle, but boldly 
avowed all his sympathies on the side 
of the Federal Government, and ad- 
dressed a letter to the Bishop of Charles- 
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ton, showing the course of fhe seces- 
sionists and what was their proper 
remedy. He also preached a sermon on 
behalf of the Government, and sailed 
for Europe, it is supposed, on some di- 
plomatic business connected with the 
rebellion. 

The health of this eminent dignitary 
had long been delicate, and medicine 
failed to alleviate his sufferings. In the 
summer of 1863 he visited some mineral 
springs, but was not benefited. Aware 
of his impending dissolution, he calmly 
prepared to meet the common lot of all, 
but to the last discharged all the duties 
of his exalted rank. When unable to 
write, he dictated answers to various 
letters, so that no one might suffer by 
delay. Early in January he breathed 
his last, and his mortal remains were 
entombed with all the magnificence 
which his Church bestows upon those 
who have ministered at her altars. 

Dr. Hughes was a man of exquisite 
tact and innate refinement. Surmount- 
ing all the obstacles of adverse fortune, 
he rose to fameand honor. He was em- 
phatically a self-made man, and in his 
letter to Mayor Harper remarks: ‘I 
landed on these shores friendless and 
with but a few guineas in my purse. I 
never received of the charity of any 
man, I never had but a few dollars at a 
time, and I never had a patron in the 
Church or out of it... There was a spice 
of romance in the Archbishop’s charac- 
ter, which, joined to his melodious voice, 
and marked though attractive Irish ac- 
cent, imparted a singular charm to all 
he said. He once observed to a cele- 
brated English lady: ‘I love my beau- 
tiful, tormented birthplace with a fond, 
pitying, undying memory. Sweet tome 
were my years of study on the mountain. 
Lady, I would fain have been your com- 
panion on the Mississippi, the great 
lakes, and the St. Lawrence; and had I 
time, I should delight to trace the foot- 
steps of Carter, La Salle, and Hennepin ; 
to kneel before I die upon the soil hal- 
lowed by the labors, the success, the 
lives, and the martyrdom of the Jesuits, 


those chartered nuncios of the cross; to 
look upon De Soto’s grave. Each spot 
of earth washed by those lakes is classic 
ground to the Catholic.’ 

The administrative talent of the Arch- 
bishop was very great. He had a great 
knowledge of human nature, but always 
judged mercifully. Lavish for others, 
he was careless for himself, and at the 
close of a long and successful life, he 
left but little. Even when consecrated, 
though at the head of one of the richest 
congregations, he was furnished by a 
friend with the necessary ornaments, as 
his generosity had left him but poorly 
furnished with money. The brilliant 
character of William of Orange, from the 
matchless pencil of Macaulay, in some 
respects resembles that of Dr. Hughes, 
but the Irishman was far more tender 
and refined, but still the same firmness, 
the same undoubted adherence to friends, 
the same wise measures, characterize 
both. Both were equally self-denying, 
and both faced opposition when they 
knew that they were in the right. 

Dr. Hughes’s sermons were models; 
every sentence told. An elaborate re- 
porter could have taken them all down 
as they were pronounced, 

All his written productions were 
marked with good taste and consider- 
able research. His numerous labors 
scarcely permitted him to retouch these 
productions, but all bear the impress of 
a superior mind. 

In person the Archbishop was tall 
and well-made. The intellectual con- 
figuration of the head wou!d have at- 
tracted the attention of a phrenologist. 
The eyes were fine, and changed their 
expression constantly. When clad in 
the pontifical robes, his appearance was 
majestic. 

Most of the portraits published since 
his death are good, but T. Coleman, of 
Philadelphia, has issued an engraving, in 
the Cape and Cross, which gives a very 
excellent idea of the deceased prelate. 
The mouth is very good, and conveys an 
idea of great firmness; the pose of the 
figure is admirable, and the resemblance 
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so striking that any one at all acquaint- 
ed with the illustrious dead could not 
fail to recognize it at a glance. This 
picture is an excellent work of art, and 
reflects great credit on all concerned in 
its production. 


NOTE, 


The pallium or pall is transmitted by 
the sovereign pontiff to all Archbishops 
and the Bishops of Bamberg and Pavia, 
as a mark of their authority. ‘This is 
a white woolen cloth three fingers in 
breadth, and embroidered with white 
woolen crosses.’ On the festival of St. 
Agnes, the Pope blesses two lambs who 
have been previously consecrated, and 
they are then confided to the care of 
some nuns. This ornament is always 
conferred either by an Archbishop or 
some Bishop of great authority and 
sanctity. 

Should an Archbishop be transferred 
to another Archiepiscopal See, he re- 
ceives a second pall. All are buried 
with him. 

Catholic Bishops also wear a ring with 
& precious gem, as a mark of their es- 
pousals, and as they are the patricians 
of the Church, wear a cross. The an- 
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cient Roman nobles had small gold 
balls, but the Bishop’s mark of dignity 
is cruciform, to teach him to glory in 
the sign of redemption. 

Bishops also wear mitres, which are 
of Eastern origin, and resemble those of 
the Aaronite priesthood. Purple is ex- 
clusively worn by the Bishops, as that 
is a royal color, and was obtained in 
very small quantities from a vein in the 
neck of a shell-fish, Those promoted 
from the religious orders never use such. 

The crosier signifies that they are 
shepherds of part of Christ’s fold. This, 
except the ritual require it, is never used 
except in the prelate’s own jurisdiction. 
The Pope has none, as his dominion is 
unlimited. 

The sandals and gloves are of great 
antiquity, and mentioned in all the an- 
cient rituals. 

The crosier is not used in masses for 
the dead, as there is no authority, but it 
is always placed on the coffin, when a 
requiem is chanted for the repose of the 
soul of a deceased prelate. 

An Archbishop’s processional cross 
has two transverse pieces, and the Pope’s 
three, 
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UNDER THE TREES. 


Tue mellow music of this dewy autumn eve, 

Tinged with the purple richness of the groaning vine, 
Falls soothingly upon the ear, as on the heart 

The healing benison of sacramental wine. 


And while it weaves its web of wondrous harmonies 
Among the gently swaying branches overhead, 
We'll watch the mystic angels pave the sky with stars, 
O’er which the phantom coursers of night’s queen will tread 


E’en now we hear her steps behind the silent hills ; 
And see! heraldic lights go shooting up the sky. 

She comes! with queenly grace she climbs the ethereal steep, 
Dispensing regal gifts—love beaming in her eye. 


A shower of fairy coin falls gleaming at our feet, 
Struck from the leafy dies that swing above our heads ; 
And sweetly tired nature breathes her evening prayer, 


Beneath the silver sheet her kind queen-mother spreads. 
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SERMONS BY A WON-REVEREND—A POLITICAL 
DISCOURSE. 


[The Editor takes the liberty to disclose this much—the author is a young lady.] 


*Ipeas govern the world or throw it into chaos. 
All social mechanism rests on opinion.’—ComTE. 

Ovr dear, dear old land! ‘Dear for 
her reputation throughout the world ;’ 
dear as an asylum for the oppressed of 
all nations; dear as a nursery of noble 
men and women ; dear for her literature, 
her science, her arts, her religion ; dear- 
est as ‘the land of the free and home 
of the brave.’ But now—land 
of the free? Witness conscription, ar- 
bitrary arrests, martial law! Home of 
the brave? Yes, of those brave enough 
to stand up before the cannon’s mouth; 
but are they brave enough to speak for 
the right? And is this land the home 
of such, or are they as outcasts? May 
God help us to make this dear, dear 
land once more the home of the brave! 

Would it not be well to inquire what 
ideas governed our country, and what 
are throwing it into chaos ?—what dis- 
turbances have entered into the opinions 
on which our social mechanism once 
rested, that it is now so shaken, totter- 
ing, that we know not at what moment 
it may become a mass of ruins ? 

What ideas governed our country ? 
The one idea, to which the others are 
subordinate: ‘The best government is 
that which governs least.’ Every State 
was permitted to regulate her own af- 
fairs ; every man to utter his sentiments ; 
every newspaper to publish its criti- 
cisms ; every voter to cast his vote, un- 
questioned as to his sentiments, unawed 
by mob or bayonets. 

While ‘we have a people’s voice we 
are a people yet;’ when we cease to 
have a people’s voice, we cease to be a 
people— we are thrown into chaos. 
While ‘we have a people’s voice,’ the 
tyrants know 


Tuart our ‘ bark cannot be lost,’ 
Though she may ‘be tempest-tost.’ 


Shall she go down, the only bark, Zid- 
erty, that has floated on the sea of time ? 

But what are the ideas that are throw- 
ing our nation into chaos? In the first 
place, the idea that the central power 
should control the individual interests of 
the States—should, in fact, annihilate 
their individuality. Theidea that union 
and consolidation are synonymous! A 
lesson might be learned from nature. 
There is nota particle of matter through- 
out her wide domain, that has not an in- 
dividual existence—that is not as com- 
pletely separated from every other par- 
ticle as if oceans of ether rolled between. 
The planets have a mysterious tendency 
towards the sun, yet a tendency as mys- 
terious keeps them in their orbits. Na- 
ture’s union is a union that does not 
destroy the individuality. 

Think you that this stretch of the 
central power would stop at the States ? 
You are not left to vague conjecture ; 
you have seen—do every day see—how 
it extends to individuals, It is, in short, 
a despotism—a fanatical despotism— 
that has even dared decide for the States 
as to right and wrong, and will in time, 
if permitted a continuance, put itself in 
the place of the individuals conscience. 

The second great dedrganizing idea, 
‘], the heir of all the ages, in the fore- 
most files of time,’ blush to mention. It 
is that monstrous lie of the Old World: 
‘The king can do no wrong.’ (Can it be 
that this nineteenth century is going 
back to join that long, gloomy proces 
sion, the Dark Ages?) Look at the lists 
of arrests for criticisms of the acts of this 
Administration, (our infallible king,) at 


the sanction that Congress and, with a; 


few exceptions, the press have given to 
those acts. ; 

Thirdly—for we must hasten—the old 
idea of the Crusaders, that the cause 
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sanctifies the most unholy acts of any 
individual engaged in it, whether perpe- 
trated for the cause or not; an idea in- 
cluding a great deal more than the old 
monastic one: ‘The end sanctifies the 
means.’ Burn, destroy, incite servile 
insurrection, (the untold horrors that are 
couched in those words!) we may—nay, 
must—if deemed necessary to ‘ put down 
this rebellion against the best govern- 
ment the world ever saw.’ As to the 
sanctifying influence of the cause, look 
at the hands polluted with dishonest 
gains, that have been washed in aboli- 
tionism, in ‘ loyalty,’ every ‘ damned 
spot’ ‘out;’ hands that ‘all the per- 
fumes of Arabia could not sweeten,’ ren- 
dered sweet as the breath of innocence 
by perfumes of Africa. 

Are you startled at the resurrection of 
those ideas, buried centuries ago? As in 
that time of darkness, when the earth 
shook, and the veil of the temple was 
rent, the dead now walk the streets. 

Dishonesty, perjury, even treason it- 
self, lose their harsh names when ap- 
plied to the ‘loyal man.’ Hear some of 
the statements once uttered by ‘loyal 
men:’ ‘Let us trample the Constitution 
under our feet, and look to God for a 
better one ;’ ‘ The Union—a league with 
death and a covenant with hell:’ and 
this in regard to the flag, now so revered: 
‘Tear down the flaunting lie.’ 

But these are loyal men—all loyal 
men—as the murderers of. Czesar were 
‘honorable men —all honorable men.’ 

Are we not fast being thrown 
into chaos—a chaos in which the institu- 
tions of our fathers, founded on the prog- 
ress of ages, are to be engulfed, in which 
even the distinctions of the Almighty are 
to be lost? How will it matter what 
flag may float over this chaos? There 
is no salvation in any emblem, though it 
be that of progress, of power, of freedom 
—the old Stars and Stripes. 

Shall freedom be lost? Let us not, 
then, retain the word in our .vocabula- 
ries, or let it, for the benefit of the 
school-boy of the twentieth century, be 
thus given, Freedom, an Americanism, 
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now obsolete ; for its synonyms will all be 
unintelligible; and where, but in America, 
has freedom, in its full meaning, been 
developed? Freedom, an Americanism 
—a vulgar Americanism. 

Our social mechanism cannot rest on 
despotic opinions; it is the attempt to 
remove the old foundations, and put 
these in their place, that is convulsing 
the nation. These attempts must cease; 
and when we have peace, it must not be 
the peace of despotism, accompanied by 
a suppression of opinions. We need a 
conflict of opinions ; we need storms that 
purify the air. ‘ Along the whole coast 
of Peru,’ says Humboldt, ‘ the atmos- 
phere is almost uniformly in a state of 
repose. It is not illuminated by the 
lightning’s flash, or disturbed by the 
roar of thunder; no deluges of rain, no 
fierce hurricanes destroy the fruits of the 
field, and with them the hopes of the 
husbandman. But the mildness of the 
elements above ground is frightfully 
counterbalanced by their subterranean 
fury. Lima is frequently visited by 
earthquakes ; several times the city has 
been reduced to a mass of ruins,’ etc., 
etc. . . . How long, think you, 
would it be before a despotic peace 
would be disturbed, and any fabric found- 
ed on it, a mass of ruins? Indeed, our 
only hope would be in a destructive earth- 
quake. God save us from such a peace! 

The peace party, however, are not dis- 
unionists ; yet better disunion than des- 
potism; better that the stones should 
be torn from our, glorious temple of lib- 
erty, than cemented only with blood ; 
for, thus cemented, they would no longer 
form a temple of liberty, but a monument 
over her grave—a monument that, on her 
resurrection morn, must be heaved into 
fragments. 

Our only help is in the government of 
the old ideas. You who talk so much 
of bayonets and gunpowder; you who 
mean to enforce the lie, that the Admin- 
istration is the Government, take care! 
‘Ideas govern the world;’ and when 
our world is restored to its allegiance to 
the dear old ideas, the throne which you 
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have erected for ‘the Administration’ ‘Au! God, for men with heads, hearts, hands, 
will become a chaotic mass. ... Like sonte of the simple great ones gone for 
But these governing ideas must be em- « Cree See Sree ae, 

; . ; Some still strong men, in a blatant land, 
bodied ; therefore, my friends, let us Who can rule and dare not lie’ 
pray : 





rOCARN Tice. 


Tue Pocantico, a small stream, has its source among the hills of Westchester county, which embosom 


the veritable ‘ Sleepy Hollow,’ immortalized by Irving. Wending its way over a slightly rocky bed, it forms 


many small cascades, and, widening as it proceeds, reaches at last the Hudson, and just a.few rods from its 
mouth is crossed by the bridge, where Ichabod Crane is said to have disappeared. Not only have these le- 
gends given notoriety to this locality, but Nature here exhibits some of her most charming varieties in 
scenery. It is a spot hallowed, too, by many associations dear to every American heart. The old mill, old 
manor house, old church, together with the old cemetery and the new extension, are each year visited by 
strangers from every clime, and the grave of our venerated Irving has become a shrine for pilgrims, both 
from our own and other lands. 

’T 1s summer, midsummer, a soft hazy air 

Lulls the senses to sleep, forgetful of care. 

A zephyr scarce ripples Pocantico’s stream, 

And ‘neath the old buttonwood’s shadow I dream, 

For the clack of the mill, like a lullaby song, 


Soothes my mind into quiet as it rumbles along. 


My dream is a day-dream, for hours did it last, 

A beautiful picture of times in the past, 

When a boy, with my fish-line, I sat on the bridge 

And angled most patiently, fighting the midge, 

Whose home, ’mid the meadow-grass, swampy and damp, 
Swarms in the warm sunlight, till eve lights her lamp. 
Yes, well do old memories carry me back 

To many a scene on my life’s early track— 

The mill bears the mark of an ancient design, 

Its shingles, so moss-grown, are each one a sign, 

That old Time, as he passes, cannot any thing spare, 

But stamps building and builder with moss and gray hair. 


How niany heart-histories this spot can disclose, 

Of lovers that sauntered, when Luna arose, 

Lighting streamlet and hill-side, pathway and shore, 
A witness to vows to be kept ‘ evermore.’ 

No spot so delightful in sweet summer days, 

When the thrush and the oriole pour forth their lays. 
Yon house by the mill, with its walls deep and strong, 
Has gone from the hands that held it so long; 

As a race they have faded and passed away, 

For all that is earthly must go to decay. 


How great was the splendor, they tell us was there, 
And queenly and noble its occupants were ; 

The wise of the earth, the great, and the good, 
Within and around this old mansion have stood ; 
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Through parlor and kitchen, a child, have I roved, 
In later days sat there with friends that I loved: 
With rapture have gazed, as I stood in the hall, 
On meadow and streamlet so beautiful, all, 

And watched the cloud-shadows as they quietly crept 

O’er the wood-mantled hill, where deep silence slept. 

In that hall, yet so ample, and untouched by time, 

Have echoed light footsteps to music’s gay chime, 

And dames in brocade, with their trains, swept along, 

A lovely, sweet, merry, and beautiful throng ; 

With tresses well powdered, and kempt with much care, 
From brows that were lofty and noble in air, 

On which sat enthroned great Intellect’s seal, 

Which, when challenged, could proudly its presence reveal. 
Like the diamond’s sheen, their light glances were : 
Expression of all good emotions were there ; 

As dutiful daughters and affectionate wives, 

Devoted to country, they spent most of their lives. 


To this time-honored mansion, so near to the mill, 
When the war-clarion sounded through vale and o’er hill, 
Flocked the soldier in arms, as a refuge and rest, 
Where he met the ‘kind welcome’ as a patriot-guest. 
And family traditions many scenes do recall, 

Of old Tory conflicts and what did befall 

The heroes that fought them for home and for right, 
With God as their shield, their buckler and might. 
Even traitorous Arnold its threshold has crossed, 
When loyal he seemed, ere his honor he lost. 

And now I remember, in the year forty-five, 

When revered Lady B—— was yet still alive, 

How she chatted to me of days long gone by, 

How recounting them o’er brought a tear and a sigh ; 
For like a lone tendril that clings to the oak, 

Which the lightning from heaven has felled with a stroke, 
Unsupported she stood, her companions all gone, 
With years, near a century,* weighing her down; 
Yet her memory was faithful, recalling the past ; 

She was now a lone traveller, the left one, the last 

Of the circle she graced, of that noble band, 

So great, so heroic, the boast of our land. 


And ‘here ’neath this roof,’ with much pride she would say, 
‘Has the greatest of Generals spent many a day ; 

*T was here with his friend, the good Lafayette, 

He in friendly communion so often had met. 

And the Schuylers, Van Courtlandts, and Hamilton, too, 

With Phillipse, and others, whom my ancestors knew, 


* Mrs. Cornelia Beekman, aged ninety-six. 
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Who gave to their country their strength and their gold, 
And whose names on the list of the brave are enrolled.’ 


Like the rest, my narrator has gone with the throng 
Whose long life and deeds to the past now belong; | 
But I muse on her words, though all-conquering Death ! 
Has silenced her utterance and sealed up her breath. 


And did the great Washington, Liberty’s star, | ! 
In life tread these halls, when, with tumult and war, ' 
Our country was shaken and threatened by foes, 5 


When our welfare upon him gave his heart such great throes ? 


Yes, here in seclusion throbbed that great active brain, 
As he thought for the nation their freedom to gain— 
Recounting the scenes of wild carnage and blood, 

Of perils by land and of perils by flood ; 

Here night after night long vigils he kept, 

To plan for our freedom while other men slept. 


Oh! now in our peril, say who shall arise 

From the ashes of him who has fled to the’skies ? 

And Gallican friendship, like that we have known 

In the great Lafayette, shall it stand out alone? 

Must the race that come after, I exclaimed with a sigh, 
Forget his example, forget it ‘for aye ?’ ( 


From these musings I started, and glanced up the stream, 

Its surface was tinted by the West crimsoned beam ; 

I wended my steps from the buttonwood-tree 

For shadows they also do lengthen and flee. 

I mounted the hill, above the old bridge, 

Where an ancient Dutch church stands perched on the ridge ; 
Embowered with ivy, it stands there alone, 

An aged memento of crumbling grey stone. 

How lonely it looks with its closed-up door, 

Its porch and its windows with vines clambering o’er ; 

Its walls they no longer do echo the tread 

Of its once early worshippers, now ’mong the dead : 

They came from the jfaderland, came in their youth, 

Clothed with integrity, exponents of truth, 
Who uttered and sang, in their own native tongue, 

The praises of God, both the old and the young: 

They the high-heeled shoe and the striped linsey wore, 

And the bright scarlet mantles we see used once more. 


Do you ask me, Where are they ? just gaze but around 
On the little white stones that guard each green mound, 
There many lie silently sleeping in dust, 

Who made the ‘same Saviour we love’ their sole trust. 
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’T is autumn, again to Pocantico’s stream 

I wander once more for reverie and dream. 

The bridge is my favorite seat, as of yore, 

So I'll sit down again where I’ve oft sat before ; 
But changed is the scene, ’tis more gorgeous now— 
October has tinted each green maple bough, 

And painted with yellow my buttonwood-tree, 
Which, in summer, had made me a cool canopy ; 
And yet, from this balmy, sweet-scented air, 

One is cheated to think, summer lingering near. 


This bridge has a legend we all love to read, 

Of the wild headless horseman and his terrible steed ; 
And we rarely do cross it, but swift comes to mind 
Poor Ichabod Crane and his fears undefined. 

Not far from this bridge lies that valley so sweet, 
’*Tween the hills of Westchester, with its cottages neat ; 
In its bosom, still found standing hard by the road, 

Is the little gray school-house, to travellers still showed, 
Where our hero of letters, undisputed, held sway 

Till he went to Katrina’s on that fatal day. 

When Love, the arch-robber, entered his breast, 

And jealousy bitter gave his heart to unrest ; 

But fear gained the victory, all passions above, 

In this victim so piteous, of unreturned love. 

*T is said that Pocantico’s waters moved o’er, 

The ‘ glory departed’ was heard of no more! 


There ’s a hush over all things—how tranquil this hour, 
And Nature is lonely, though shorn of her power, 

To waft us the perfume of roses in June, 

Or fragrance from lilies that perish so soon. 

’T is the first day of winter; o’er blue sunny skies 

A few fleeting fleecy clouds silently rise ; 

Dame Nature has scattered her garniture round, 

To carpet the earth till you scarce hear a sound. 


Again on the bridge, but as watcher, I stand, 
For a scene of deep sorrow was now close at hand; 
And softly they came, at the toll of the bell, 

To lay one to rest, whom we all loved so well. 

Not with sound of the cannon, to make one to start, 
Did we bury our Irving, but with sorrowing heart ; 
To the earth we consigned him, the treasure to keep, 
Beside loving kindred to ‘ sleep his last sleep.’ 

In a plain grave they laid him, beneath the green sod 
Where the sleeper reposes, till the trumpet of God 
Shall break the deep slumber of those that we love, 
For a glorious reiinion in the mansions above. 
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Pocantico. 


The companions of youth and companions of age, 

The learned and good, the poet and sage, 

Passed with grief-bowed head round the cold, open earth, 
And unrestrained sorrow paid its tribute to worth. 


When I saw the great concourse that followed the dead, 
How precious their offerings, I mentally said, 

Who, in silence and sorrow, this evidence gave 

Of one long esteemed, yet in memory to live. 


The storms of the winter, its rude borean blasts 
Alike o’er the high-born and lowly grave passed ; 

The traces of spring in the wood-paths were seen, 
And mosses and lichens had put on their green. 
When Pocantico’s fetters were broken in twain, 

I fled from the city to be rural again ; 

Old haunts have a charm, and thither sped I 

To list to the stream as it went gushing by, 

O’er the bridge, up the hill, ’cross the stile, through the ground, 
Till, by searching, the plot of the Irvings I found, 
And there, such a scene for an artist of skill, 

A study so lovely !—portray it I will. 

Four beautiful girls, on this glorious morn, 

Sat weaving green chaplets, a grave to adorn, 

’T was Irving’s, so worshipped, they could not forbear 
To leave on that hillock a wreath and a tear. 

That plain little marble o’er that worthy head placed, 
With offerings of flowers has ofttimes been graced: 
The sweet flowers fade, their bright hues depart, 

But, fadeless, his name is engraved on our heart. 


Old bridge and old church and old burial-ground, 

Ye, too, shall decay, and no trace shall be found; 

But as long as a stone or a timber remain, 

And years shall be mine, I will visit again: 

When the robin’s glad notes through the greenwood shall ring, 
And around us are heard the sweet ‘ voices of spring,’ 

I will hasten my steps to the buttonwood-tree, 

To dream while they chant their sweet minstrelsy. 





But list, I have heard that over the stream | 
A bridge of white marble is shortly to gleam, 

Each abutment to be, as a cenotaph raised, 

For one who, while living, refused to be praised, 
Whose genius and modesty, equally great, 

Desired not in death to be garnered in state. 

Yet we cannot let perish or e’er be forgot 

The virtues of one who gave fame to this spot. 

Then let each place a stone in a bridge high and wide, 
In memory of him who graced Sunnyside. 
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AN EXPLORATION OF THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


To become a traveller was the ruling 
passion of my boyhood. Books of 
travels were my only reading, and a 
story of times and men far remote even 
then possessed an interest beyond the 
fascination of romance. 

As years passed on, circumstances 
permitted me the indulgence of my pas- 
sion. A competence had been left me; 
there lacked ties to enchain me to a sin- 
gle spot; there was no place which, 
above another, was home. There clung 
around me none of those gentle associ- 
ations which bind the majority of man- 
kind to the place of their nativity. 

The field of Egyptian research had 
just been invaded. The most renowned 
scholars of Europe were laboring in it, 
with a zeal stimulated almost to excite- 
ment by the astonishing discoveries on 
the threshold. 

Hoary Time seemed about to give up 
all his secrets. Egypt’s old tombs were 
yielding their story; their cryptograph- 
ic inscriptions were being rapidly deci- 
phered. The Sphynx, that dumb riddle 
of the centuries, seemed now ready to 
open its stony lips. 

It is a land of mystery. The pilgrim 
treads upon the dust of countless gen- 
erations. The rocks are graven with 
characters, the work of hands returned 
to dust, ages before Jacob sent his sons 
thither to buy corn. There, indeed, a 
thousand years are but as a day, and a 
generation is a thing that passeth away, 
even as a man putteth off a garment. 

The traces of a civilization, of an art, 
a grandeur, of a pride and splendor, 
which dwarf the achievements of the in- 
fant world, impress the shores of the 
Nile. The ruins of Thebes, the columns 
of Karnak, had held out, almost from 
the birth of time, their sculptured story. 
In these hieroglyphics was the record of 
a mighty people, but there had been 
none to read them. To none had the 


Sphynx opened its lips, charged with the 
secrets of the far-off, shadowy past. 

But now there was a dawn upon this 
Egyptian darkness. One by one, these 
cryptographs gave up to Champollion 
and his eager rivals their long-locked 
meanings. Each mighty column was 
but a volume in the regal library of 
kings, whose last descendant was far 
above Pharaoh on that misty river of 
Time. 

I had followed these explorations with 
an interest which is ever the child of 
mystery. I yielded to the fascination, 
and resorted to Egypt. Itis hard to ex- 
press the emotion with which I first 
stepped upon that shore. I was, as it 
were, wafted back by enchantment, far, 
far into the night of the ages. The com- 
panions of my thoughts were those old, 
strange races of men. So long and vivid 
was the exercise of my imagination, that 
these beings of the mind took substantial 
forms ; they were always with me; and 
the dust became animated with the great 
souls which once tenanted it ; the desert 
was populous with myriads that once 
poured from Thebes’ hundred gates. 
The effete barbarians who built their 
huts among the columns of Karnak, or 
at the feet of the Pyramids, were unno- 
ticed and wholly unknown. All that 
had been discovered I mastered. The 
few short syllables which genius and 
toil had spelt out in this dead lore, I 
learned. I devoted my labor and means 
to the work, under the guidance of those 
high-priests of learning to whom Mem- 
non had opened his stony lips, in half 
disclosure of the secrets of the vast Ne- 
cropolis around his mighty throne. I 
pursued the explorations with a zeal 
averred at times to approach monomania. 

In my searches, extending far and 
near, to the high and the low, I chanced 
several times to meet native Egyptians 
who professed to be members of an he- 
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reditary priesthood, to be the deposita- 
ries by tradition of the ancient magic, 
and of that occult knowledge for which 
old Egypt was famous among the na- 
tions. More than one of these mystic 
seers hinted himself to be possessed, 
also by tradition from hoary ages, of 
strange and peculiar knowledge touch- 
ing the great tombs, and especially the 
Pyramids. 

All of these professed revealers I em- 
ployed, and eagerly questioned. They 
all held strange secrets, but all were im- 
postors, save a single one. It is true 
that they did reveal the places of several 
tombs, unknown since the drifting sands 
had buried them, centuries ago; but 
they had no peculiar knowledge; they 
could afford no aid in my study of the 
cryptographs ; they could reveal no se- 
crets of the mighty dead. 

But in Achmet, of Upper Egypt, I at 
last found one superior to his class, a 
man who indeed possessed a profound 
and an exclusive knowledge of the great 
tombs and monuments, and whom I 
really believe to have been the heredi- 
tary recipient of secrets handed down 
by tradition from the far-off ages and 
people, whose study fired my brain. 
He declared that these secrets had 
reached him through an interminable 
line of his mystic priesthood, from ages 
beyond any written history, coéval with 
the Pyramids themselves. 

' We explored many tombs and cata- 
combs together. Even in those long 
known and explored, he astounded me 
by the disclosure of secret apartments 
and passages which had escaped discov- 
ery. Though the secret of the crypto- 
graphic character was lost, he said, and 
he had made no greater progress than I 
in deciphering the hieroglyphs, yet he 
had received from tradition the meanings 
of many of the carved and painted in- 
scriptions which we found in the tombs ; 
and with these he acquainted me. 

He averred that he knew the where- 
abouts of a certain stone tablet, which 
coniained voluminous inscriptions of the 
same royal decree, in three species of 
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characters, and in two languages, one of 
which was the Greek ; that each of the 
temples whose ruins we explored, and 
thousands of which no vestige remained, 
had once contained a copy of the tablet, 
but that priestly jealousy had destroyed 
all that had escaped the tooth of time, 
so that there remained but this one. I 
besought him for a disclosure of this 
stone. Written in Greek, as well as in 
cryptograph, it was a dictionary to the 
lore I was striving to decipher. 

But he declared it to be distant, and 
that a solemn oath bound him to reveal 
it to no Frank. I could not prevail with 
him, and relinquished the attempt with 
feelings I cannot describe. Armed with 
this tablet, I conceived the possibility of 
immediate and vast advances in the work 
of unlocking and exploring this ancient 
lore. 

It is enough to say, in passing, that 
not long afterwards I was gratified by 
the discovery of the ‘Rosetta Stone,’ 
which, doubtless, is a mutilated copy of 
the tablet whereof Achmet spoke. 

On one occasion he guided me far up 
the Nile, where we made a midnight ex- 
ploratioy of an unknown catacomb, in 
which were deposited the mummies of 
many thousand crocodiles, worshipped 
and embalmed in those distant ages as 
sacred reptiles. It was a strange and 
thrilling adventure, accomplished not 
without serious danger. 

But it is my purpose, at present, to 
relate the story of another strange explo- 
ration, in which Achmet was my guide. 
The Pyramids, from whose summits 
fifty centuries looked down upon the 
sluggish Nile, had awakened in me a 
singular interest. A strange attraction 
drew me often to the feet of these stu- 
pendous piles, whose Titanic masonry, 
measureless bulk and duration, dwarf 
the mightiest deeds essayed since their 
erection. I doubted the explanations 
given by the learned of their origin. 
The labor of one hundred thousand 
men for twenty years could hardly have 
been needed to fix a meridian. I was 
equally confident that the greatest of 
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them all, Cheops, had not been erected 
for the tomb of a single king. 
Explorations had been made long be- 


fore. An entrance to the greatest had 
rewarded the zeal of Belzoni. A narrow 
passage had led him deep into the rocky 
centre, where he, the first who had dis- 
turbed the silence of the ages which 
reigned there, had found himself before 
an empty sarcophagus. I had also ex- 
plored this Pyramid, but the royal one 
who, it may be, had afar off in the night 
of time tenanted this deep chamber, had 
vanished ages before. 

The firm conviction that took posses- 
sion of me that this great explorer had 
paused upon the threshold of the mys- 
tery, that he had turned back from the 
very door, excited my imagination to a 
feverish intensity of action. I now de- 
voted myself, my life, my studies, and 
my whole soul, to this greatest of the 
Pyramids. I spent my days alone, in 
scaling the faces of the work, climbing 
its steps, seemingly laid for those Titans 
who warred with Jove; I criticised each 
seam and fissure; I sounded and tried 
every stone with bar and hammer. By 
night I wandered around its base, my 
eyes and thoughts riveted on the mighty 
pile with a thrilling fascination. It was 
silent, grand, awful. The night-wind, 
drifting from the Lybian desert, moaned 
around its summit, as sadly and mourn- 
fully as if it were nature’s requiem for 
the souls of the unnumbered dead whose 
dust drifted around its deep foundations. 
My servant Achmet, or companion—he 
partook more of the latter than the for- 
mer character—finally joined me in my 
researches here. 

At last, affected by my zeal, he de- 
clared that he was able to reveal a secret 
of the Great Pyramid likewise never yet 
disclosed toa Frank. He had received 
the knowledge with solemn adjurations 
to reveal it to none save those of his 
race and mystery. 

He said that he could point out an 
apartment deep under the stony centre 
of the pile, which no Frankish explorer 
had even suspected, and which those of 
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his own mystic line had always shrunk 
from entering. He had been led to its 
threshold once, long years ago, by his 
ancestor, who suffered him to look with- 
in, but not to enter. This ancestor de- 
clared to Achmet that the disclosure 
had been handed down to himself in 
precisely the same solemn manner, and 
with the like solemn adjuration, never 
to touch with foot or hand the stony 
floor inside the door. 

I lent a greedy ear to Achmet’s asser- 
tion, for, as I have related, I had long 
felt a conviction that former explorers 
had turned away from the Great Pyra- 
mid and its mystery, satisfied that the 
whole had been revealed in the single 
little apartment and the empty sarcoph- 
agus. 

He yielded to my will, and consented, 
though reluctantly, to become my guide 
to the Mystery of the Great Cheops—so 
is it called. 

I assented to his entreaty that our ex- 
pedition should be by night, and that 
his disclosures should be inviolable se- 
crets. I could with difficulty await the 
hour, and I paced the earthen floor of 
our temporary hovel, exalted by hope, 
but a prey to a strange agitation. 

Thick darkness at last crept from the 
eastward, tardily following the departed 
sun across the trackless desert and the 
old Nile. Black clouds drooped from 
the sky until they seemed to rest upon 
the very apex of the Pyramid. The 
moon, a waning crescent, had closely 
followed the sun in its departure, and 
not a single star lent its ineffectual ray 
to cheer the gloomy scene. 

Solemn and awful, charged with the 
secrets of fifty centuries, stood, in its 
eternal, imperishable majesty, the Prra- 
MID. 

To my excited ear, the gentle night- 
wind, moaning in snatches across the 
black, melancholy waste, now sinking, 
now swelling in volume, brought, as I 
half fancied, an articulate, sorrowful 
warning against the meditated desecra- 
tion. 

Provided with torches, to be lighted 
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when needed, and a few implements, we 
took our dark way across the sands to 
the Great Pyramid. 

With infinite labor, in the darkness, 
we scaled its side. It was a work of 
danger even to ourselves ; impossible to 
those not, like us, familiar with every 
stony step and crevice. The storms of 
ages had somewhat disintegrated the 
face of the pile. We attained the en- 
trance long known to travellers, half 
way up the majestic slope, and into this 
my guide conducted me. Having pro- 
gressed a few paces into this narrow and 
obstructed way, we kindled our torches. 
They cast a smoky, flickering glare upon 
the dull, chiseled blocks of stone. Each 
with flambeau held out before him, to 
guide his steps through the dismal maze, 
we went on, without speaking. A mul- 
titude of bats, which had taken shelter in 
the dark crannies overhead, flew out at 
our approach, and circled around our 
torches upon their leathery wings, as 
weird, silent, and ghostly as if they had 
been indeed the spirits of the dead 
builders of this stupendous wonder. 

The passage was very narrow, and too 
low, much of the way, to allow us to 
walk erect. It was crooked, now turn- 
ing to the right or left, and now ascend- 
ing to a higher or descending to a lower 
level. It was obstructed by sand and 
rubbish, the débris of the ages. 

We had slowly and painfully achieved 
two hundred feet of our way, as nearly 
as I could judge, when Achmet halted 
at an abrupt angle of the passage. We 
were yet in the well-known way which 
led to the already discovered apartment, 
though we had not yet accomplished 
above half the distance. 

Handing his torch to me, my guide 
raised a heavy iron bar which we had 
brought, and proceeded to sound the 
great stones of the wall. These bore 
the marks of the chisels of the archi- 
tects as freshly as if they had laid them 
down at the last sunset, and would take 
them up and resume their work at the 
next sunrise. 

It needed but a moment to satisfy my 











guide. In response to his blows, every 
great stone gave forth a dead, solid 
sound, destitute of elasticity, so to 
speak, save one, which rang under his 
blow ; it seemed to vibrate, almost with 
the twang of a harp-string! 

‘Now,’ said my conductor in a low, 
hushed voice, ‘I am about to disclose to 
your eyes a passage and a secret which, 
during more than ten centuries, has been 
traversed by no feet, beholden by no 
eyes, save of two or three of my own 
race. I know that, of this generation, I 
alone possess the secret.’ 

He was again silent ; he seemed to be 
oppressed with a superstitious dread, a 
feeling so common to the dwellers of the 
*sun-burnt East,’ yet with which the 
bolder nature of the Anglo-Saxon has 
so scanty patience. After a brief pause, 
he inserted the flat, sharp point of the 
crow between the great square-faced 
stone and the stony floor whereon we 
stood. Obedient to no powerful effort, 
to my amazement, the ponderous block 
slid slowly backward, or rather inward, 
as if it were poised upon rollers. 

There was revealed a dismal, dust- 
choked passage, or channel, much nar- 
rower than that in which we stood. It 
plunged downwards toward the very 
foundations of the Pyramid, a steep de- 
clivity extending much further, appar- 
ently, than our murky torches could 
project their light. 

Looking upon the accumulations of 
an impalpable dust clinging upon the 
slope, it was easy to credit this mystic’s 
assertion that, for more than a decade 
of centuries, no mortal foot had attempt- 
ed this perilous declivity. Yea, one 
might believe that it had never been in- 
vaded, since the workmen had sealed up 
the Great Pyramid upon the day where- 
on great Sesostris, or Rameses, or their 
sires, had been laid to their eternal sleep 
within this, their all-enduring, time-de- 
fying Home! 

My imagination had long been stim- 
ulated to an abnormal activity. Now, 
as we stood in the mouth of this myste- 
rious hollow way, a multitude of con- 
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ceptions thronged, an endless, a riotous 
host, through my brain. These im- 
ages —for they possessed that vivid- 
ness — were without the control of my 
will. This was powerless. I could 
neither direct their course nor tear my 
mind from the subject. 

I was 2s in a dream. Yet I knew 
that I dreamed. But my mental pro- 
cesses then possessed the two distinctive 
phenomena of dreams —first, my will 
was without its power of control; sec- 
ond, my conceptions, the beings of my 
heated imagination, took substantial, as 
it were, real forms, and thronged before 
me full of a wild, chaotic life. 

I retained enough of reason to assure 
me that the date of my existence was 
fixed in the nineteenth century, yet in 
my mental action, in my soul-life, I 
lived, at that moment, standing in the 
dark tomb of great Sesostris, in that far- 
off age, across the dark abyss of time, 
among those mighty tenants of an infant 
world who had left such a giant impress 
upon its face! 

The knowledge which I had pursued 
so arduously, and had gleaned, with 
other scholars, so laboriously from 
cryptographic inscriptions, all the frag- 
ments were, so to speak, fused in the 
crucible of my super-heated imagina- 
tion. It sprang into new forms; a new 
order was produced ; links were forged ; 
lost parts of the system were re-created ; 
all instantly and involuntarily ; and the 
whole of that grand civilization, the 
pomp of a regal priesthood, ministering 
amid clouds of incense in a thousand 
gorgeously columned temples; the regal 
grandeur of Rameses, high enthroned in 
the grandly restored halls of Karnak, 
environed by clouds of victoriously re- 
turning chieftains, bringing the spoils or 
an hundred conquered kingdoms, and 
leading, also, captive to the royal feet, 
Melek Aiudah, ‘the King of the Jews,’ 
the son of Solomon; old Nile, covered 
with barks wafted by purple, perfumed 
sails of silk, and cutting the waters with 
prows of beaten gold, bearing princesses 
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of dark and gorgeous beauty to the 
feast or to the temple; the statue of 
Memnon, upon its gigantic, monolithic 
throne, and vocal with its glad salute to 
the rising sun; all, all flooded and op- 
pressed my mind, as with an intolerable 
weight of splendor, a load which I could 
not lay down. 

I know that, amid it all, a deadly fear 
shot across my heart, that this state 
might be the precursor of madness. 
With this very vision my yet unsub- 
dued reason interwove a dark thread, a 
memory of some strangely gifted ones, 
who, having given their studies and 
their hearts too devotedly to a single 
subject, had at last made shipwreck of 
their minds — had shattered the mirror 
in its focus, so that it gave back but dis- 
torted images. 

These thoughts, this vision, so to 
speak, that has taken time in the recital, 
passed through my mind in two or three 
minutes, 

They occupied only the time while 
Achmet was busy fastening the end of 
a long and strong cord, which he had 
brought to assist our descent. 

I felt a thrill of joy when he broke in 
upon my reverie, and aided me to 
wrench my thoughts back to the now 
and the here. 

We began the perilous descent, each 
clinging to the rope with one hand, 
while holding the torch in the other. 

The passage plunged to the north, at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. 

Apparently, there were no steps cut 
in the rock, though we could not dis- 
tinguish, through the accumulated dust, 
whether there were any remains of a 
stairway. 

Our safety proved to be in the rope. 
But for such support, we must have 
plunged headlong into the abyss of the 
Pyramid. The passage was no more 
than three feet wide, sometimes nar- 
rower: Often, huge, hewn stones im- 
pending overhead so encroached upon 
the crooked way that we were forced to 
grope upon hands and knees. 
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I estimated that we had traversed 
more than three hundred feet; it had 
occupied an half-hour. 

At length, the perilous descent over, 
we stood upon a level stone, about eight 
feet square. Here we were able to stand 
upright, and rest our cruelly taxed 
limbs. It was a small, square chamber, 
about ten feet in altitude, intended, 
probably, as a resting-place only. The 
closely confined air was laden with the 
smoke of our torches, and even now 
respiration became labored. 

We paused but to replenish our torch- 
es. I knew that Achmet had not yet 
reached the—to him and his race — 
dread mystery. The moment, however, 
sufficed for a rapid survey of the walls. 
They were graven smoothly, and were 
covered with the characters which blazon 
every rock in Egypt with a history. 
They were not chiseled, but painted in 
vermilion, as bright as if it had been 
laid on but yesterday. 

One of the four walls was nearly coy- 
ered by a seemingly allegorical picture, 
upon which I gazed with speechless 
wonder. Could it be possible that here, 
in the heart of this pyramid, I beheld 
the pictured story of the fall of man, as 
recorded in: the Holy Bible? In glow- 
ing colors, there shone in the smoky 
light of our flambeaux, a serpent, with 
human arms and legs, in the act of of- 
fering an apple to an Egyptian woman! 

I could not tear my eyes from it until 
Achmet dragged me away, warning me 
that our torches were not sufficient to 
permit longer pause here. I recurred 
with terror to our situation, should we 
indeed be cut off in the stony heart of 
the Pyramid, without light! 

Achmet again sounded a corner of 
the wall with the bar. A few experi- 
ments disclosed the movable stone. In- 
serting the point of the iron into the 
thread-like seam, or juncture, of two 
polished stones, again the wall, appar- 
ently as immovable as the foundations 
of the mountains, yielded to his skilful 
effort, and another massive block of stone 
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slid back, as if fixed upon machinery for 
the purpose! 

I staid not to inspect this contriv- 
ance, but fell on my knees and gazed 
into the chamber disclosed with breath- 
less amazement. It was about twelve 
feet square, and rectangular, its sides 
ranging with the cardinal points of the 
compass. Floor, walls, and roof were 
each a gigantic monolith. Here was 
found no rubbish, no dust. It was as 
clean as if swept but yesterday. 

I crept within. A_ superstitious 
dread — the religion of Egypt is super- 
stition, and its priests are its sincerest 
votaries — chained my follower’s feet 
before the threshold. He faltered in a 
whisper that the spot was under an in- 
visible guardianship, and that should we 
enter, the stony door would close behind 
us for ever. 

I half persuaded, half compelled him 
to follow me. He at length followed my 
example, and tremblingly crossed the 
broad threshold. 

It was my belief that we were near 
the base of the Pyramid. Yet who can 
tell how deeply the foundations of this 
mighty pile penetrate the earth? Ex- 
plorations, afterwards conducted, threw 
some light upon this subject; but it is 
not my purpose to enter upon that sub- 
ject now. 

Upon every side there were five hun- 
dred feet of chiseled stone between us 
and the open air. 

The walls of the apartment were 
wrought smooth with the chisel. Upon 
these stony pages were blazoned the 
deeds of the regal tenant of this narrow 
room, the story of his conquests and his 
triumphs. 

A monarch of gigantic stature — so 
was he represented in comparison with 
the surrounding figures of high and 
haughty aspect —sat upon a throne, 
holding upright in his hand a sceptre 
crowned with a winged globe. To him 
approached, with obsequious mien, stew- 
ards of estates, keepers of herds, super- 
intendents of the public granaries, and 
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overseers of captives and slaves, to ren- 
der up their accounts. In another line, 
approached the throne, generals leading 
trains of captives, bringing the spoils of 
conquered kingdoms. 

One incident carved in this triumph 
smote me dumb with amazement. There 
approached the monarch a god—crown- 
ed and winged, the tutelar deity of old 
Egypt, leading a train of bound and 
bowed captives. The artist had caught 
with fidelity the distinctive features of 
the various nations. Those of this line 
were the children of Judah. Over the 
head of the foremost, who was of double 
the stature of the rest, was a cartouche, 
the oval rim of which was the wall of a 
fortified city. In it I read with breath- 
less wonder, in pictured symbols, the 
words ‘Melek <Aiudah, King of the 
Jews.’ It was a record of the conquest 
of Jerusalem and the son of Solomon, 
read upon the wall of the tomb of the 
conqueror, written there while the tem- 
ple of the son of David was yet in its 
glory ! : 

How narrow is this tomb! how silent! 
Here is rest indeed! the everlasting Sab- 
bath of the grave! 

But let us proceed to the discovery of 
most thrilling interest, the object which 
chained my eye upon my entrance. I 
approached it with a feeling of awe. 
With its head eastward, like that found 
by Belzoni, upon the centre of the stony 
floor, reposed a sarcophagus of alabas- 
ter; but, unlike that discovered by that 
traveller, it had never been violated. 

It was hewn from a single block, and 
was eight feet long by four in breadth. 
It was covered with the same hiero- 
glyphics which loaded the walls. The 
sharp relievos had not suffered; they 
were sharp and perfect. What, indeed, 
could reach them here? The stupendous 
and rocky bulk of the Pyramid barred 
the work from the gnawing tooth of 
time itself! 

Within a cartouche upon the lid was 
the name of the great Sesostris, de- 
scribed in those cryptographic inscrip- 
tions, as, ‘the vindicator of the gods,’ 
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‘the protected of the gods of all classes,’ 
‘son of the gods.’ 

It was the great Sesostris whose body 
slept beneath ! 

Achmet stood aloof trembling, while 
I explored. He was a victim of a slav- 
ish dread, which the Anglo-Saxon mind 
can hardly comprehend. He dreaded, 
lest the watchful spirits of the tomb 
should imprison us within the dark re- 
cess for ever. He piteously urged that 
we should now retrace our way, and 
close the stony recess. But not the 
prospect of death itself could have de- 
terred me now. My imagination was 
on fire. We had no time to waste; the 
torches were waning. I would have 
fallen dead beside that grand sarcopha- 
gus rather than to have failed of the 
sight of itsinmate. I assumed the mien 
of the lord and master to the slave. 
The haughty Anglo-Saxon soul, which 
shrinks from no danger, fears no odds, 
quickly bore down the will of the son 
of the emasculate East. The fever in 
my blood exalted my will to a ten-fold 
power. He obeyed. I knew he must 
obey. 

I inserted the bar beneath the pon- 
derous lid, and we lifted it off. But the 
face of the mighty monarch was not yet 
revealed. There issued forth and filled 
the tomb a pungent but an exceedingly 
sweet and aromatic odor, which was 
wholly strange to me. It was doubtless 
the odor of some substance used by the 
Egyptians in embalming, an art lost to 
us, at least in its perfection. Within, 
there appeared a chest or coffin, of a 
thin, light, odoriferous wood, of a kind 
unknown at the present day, yet which 
the unexplored equatorial regions of Af 
rica may yet furnish to the arts. It 
must have contained in itself or have 
been charged with essences which pre- 
served it from the common decay. It 
was perfect. 

I removed the cover of the wooden 
shell, and there appeared loose layers of 
papyrus and silk. These were covered 
with scarabai, the sacred beetle, in gold. 
Beneath, appeared the contour of a hu- 
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man form. The body was not wrapped 
in a multitude of folds of cloth, as are 
common mummies. The process had 
been too elaborate and skilful to require 
such aids. I sat down upon the foot of 
the sarcophagus, overpowered by my 
sensations. It was some time before 
my trembling hands could remove with 
decency the folds that hid the face of the 
dead king of that hoary time, the ruler 
of an infant world. 

The face, for more than forty centu- 
ries bound in darkness and motionless 
slumber, was exposed to the light of the 
torches. I kneeled and gazed. Achmet 
muttered heathen spells for his safety. 

It was a kingly, a majestic face and 
head. The lashes of the closed eyes 
lay upon the cheek as in sleep. Truly 
it was an iron sleep! The straight, 
coal-black hair was swept back from the 
broad brow, and rolled around the neck 
inamass. There was an eternal smile 
frozen upon the full, well-cut lip. The 
skin was dark, smooth, beardless. The 


‘body was not emaciated. The nose was 


prominent, and hooked, like the beak of 
an eagle. It was the body of a man of 
not more than forty years, I thought. 
He looked as if he might awake from 
sleep, and address the disturbers. But 
there it lay, how still and majestic! one 
born to majesty, to exact homage, even 
in his tomb. He lay, as he had lain five 
thousand years, from the childhood, 
through the manhood of the world it- 
self, solemn and unchangeable. 

A broad fillet, with sacred symbols 
wrought upon it in gold, bound his 
head, confining back the straight raven 
hair. The ears contained ornaments of 
value, while upon the forefinger of the 
right hand yet hung the monarch’s sig- 
net-ring, which had stamped with a 
reverend authority the laws and edicts 
of an hundred nations. 

I severed from the temple of the 
sleeper a lock of the long black hair. I 
never look upon it without feeling a 
magnetic thrill. It has a mesmeric 
power, as one might term it, to bind the 
imagination, to lead the soul backward 








out of the present, across that measure- 
less abyss of time, to that far shore 
whence it has come. The breeze that 
stirred the palm-branches in Paradise 
may have waved it upon that kingly 
front. The lore of that world is dead ; 
its arts lost. Conquerors and conquered 
are gone. There are left only a few 
broken wrecks of a civilization the 
grandest that time ever saw. All, all 
have returned to that dust which this 
night-wind scatters over these vast and 
voiceless solitudes, which once echoed 
to the tramp of innumerable hosts, 
whose soil once groaned under the bur- 
then of an hundred great cities. 

But the fascination of that royal face, 
that smile that seemied to hold the riddle 
which there is no Addipus to solve, had 
delayed us too long. 

Our torches had nearly expired. I 
started with alarm. They would hardly 
light us back through the labyrinth! 
We replaced all as we found. it, and 
closed the tomb. The close, smoke- 
Jaden air almost stifled respiration. I 
resolved to return on the morrow, and 
to continue the exploration of the Pyra- 
mid. There had come upon me a con- 
viction that there were many other ave- 
nues, other tombs, which careful search 
might reveal. 

Some other time I may relate the re- 
sult of these explorations, but not now. 

As the sun was rising over the Lybian 
desert, changing the drifting sands into 
yellow gold, we stood upon the ground 
without the Great Pyramid. 

As we wended our way across the 
sands, I strove to recall my soul from 
the spell that had possessed it. It 
seemed as if I had slept the sleep of 
that great king whose form we had just 
left, and that I had just now awaked. 
There came upon me a belief, a certain- 
ty, that I was to reveal many secrets of 
that Pyramid, that nothing had yet 
been accomplished in their exploration. 
Not one of them was the resting-place 
of a single king, but of a dynasty, a 
long line. What monarch would begin 
the erection of his own tomb upon the 
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day of his coronation, and behold it 
progressing throughout all the years of 
his reign? The largest of these piles 
were each the work of twenty years or 
more! 

Of the laborious and exciting explora- 
tions which I conducted after the day of 
which I have written, and of their as- 
tounding results—disclosures that prov- 
ed fatal to health—I may write at anoth- 
er time, not now. 

A great physician counselled me that 
the prolongation of such excitement 
must prove fatal. I fled to the quiet 
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and seclusion of a new country. I left 
old Egypt for a season, to regain in a 
new atmosphere a new mind and a new 
body—sana mens in sano corpore. 

Said that great physician, with a 
parent’s sympathy—every great healer — 
must possess it ‘The atmosphere 
wherein your mind now lives is exhaust- 
ing; it is as an atmosphere of pure oxy- 
gen to the natural body; it is a fiery 
stimulant ; it excites an intense activity, 
but it consumes the victim quickly.’ 

I took counsel, and fled for a sea- 
son. 


RALEIGH. 


Ir is a general truth, and in those 
states most free for the exercise of this 
natural inclination, as claimed, a charac- 
teristic and dangerous truth, that the 
greatest public men are the most perse- 
cuted by those whom most they serve; 
and, secondly, that this opposition and 
persecution are the condition and the 
test of their greatness. The life of Ra- 
leigh is a convenient illustration. 

England, during that learned and bril- 
liant age, adorned with the most illus- 
trious genius, and reflecting in the tran- 
quillity of its society the splendor of its 
court, was ruled by a capricious and 
ambitious queen, who attracted to her 
the most ambitious and capricious men. 
If they were the ‘lesser lights’ of the 
Augustan age, still the grandeur of its 
central suns, in its cloudy scenes, could 
not eclipse the greatness of these con- 
stant stars. But it would be unjust to 
Raleigh to attribute his greatness to 
borrowed light. His was the century of 
Shakspeare, Hooker, Bacon, Spenser— 
and yet among these he was admired by 
- Bacon, the patron and idol of Spenser, 
and Milton treasured his political ad- 
vice. He was the rival of the unfortu- 
nate Essex, the sharer of the fame of 
Drake, and the mantle of the cavalier, 
which Sidney had worn with such grace 


and honor, fell upon his shoulder. None 
but a great man could thus havg suc- 
cessfully challenged the distinguished 
rank he held. 

But his position was deserved. The 
eventful circumstances of his age, and 
the peculiar nature of his contribution 
to its glory, confirm his worth. The 
Elizabethan period was one of thought. 
The emancipation of man from the tyr- 
anny of the cowl and the crown was 
surely begun. It was inaugurated with 
the dawn of the Reformation; and the 
alternate cruelty and laxity of Henry 
the Eighth towards his subjects, had 
served to harden their convictions of 
their dignity, and to lay a deep found- 
ation of intelligent sympathy, upon 
which, in time, rose the structure of the 
Restoration. This period, therefore, was 
the intermediate link between the pur- 
pose to reform the wrongs and to restore 
the rights of the English citizen. But 
the civilization of the time wrought 
more comprehensive reforms than in one 
empire. The cause of Protestantism 
was now identified with progress; and 
the inventive spirit which it excited, the 
hostility which it provoked, conspired 
to render England’s position represent- 
ative. Raleigh, at this momentous cri- 
sis, with wonderful sagacity, discovered 
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this and led the advance. If we do not 
now notice his unwearied exertions to 
colonize in honor of the Queen a land 
now wearing her title without her pre- 
tence to virtue ; if we disregard the un- 
worthy and incidental to observe his 
deep and penetrating perception of the 
movement, in circles and epochs, of the 
world, we must conclude that Raleigh, 
in his avowed object to settle provinces 
in America; to balance the overweening 
ambition of Spain; to conquer that de- 
ceitful power, in arms with Popery 
against the progress and liberties of 
mankind ; in discovering this principle 
of safety, to sever the vein of Indian 
wealth which held the life-blood of the 
Spanish treasury, has shaped the policy 
of England to this day; has anticipated 
the present crusade of Napoleon by 
three centuries ; pointed to the secret of 
our future united power, and therefore 
discloses the character of one of the 
greatest philosophical statesmen in Eng- 
lish history. 

This grand design of securing the 
Western Continent for liberal principles 
was complemented with his active con- 
flict with Spain in her strength at home. 
His youthful discipline in the army of 
the Netherlands and his decision dis- 
played in rebellious Ireland procured 
for him the real leadership in continued 
expeditions against Spain. His daring 
spirit, his cool and triumphant bravery, 
his eagerness to attack the historic Ar- 
mada, lent him a glory at home equal to 
his fame abroad. In the rank of states- 
man, discoverer, commander, therefore, 
he was unsurpassed by any contempo- 
rary. 

Let us look, secondly, to his opposi- 
tion and persecution. In the political 
career of Raleigh we notice a continued 
series of troubles, whose cause and ter- 
mination afford instructive warning. 
The influence of a royal court and an 
education in the army do not conduce 
to morality ; and moreover the nature 
of Raleigh was peculiarly acute and ro- 
mantic. His admission to the royal 
presence was artfully made the opportu- 
















nity of further conquest; and his grace- 
ful and commanding figure, together 
with his fascinating address, invited ac- 
quaintance and inspired self-confidence. 
His notorious gallantry won the favor 
of Elizabeth, and the love of one whom 
he deceived, and, at the royal command, 
afterwards married, and involved him in \ 
all the jealous intrigues of the courtier. 
He was a most adroit politician; and 
attaching himself to a faction, he ruined 
Leicester and Essex, undoubtedly con- 
spiring against the life of his accomplish- 
ed rival. His extreme views, his favor- 
ed fortune, his scheming disposition, his 
restless ambition, raised numerous ene- 
mies, who found the wit of his tongue 
as keen as the edge of his sword. Philo- 
sophical as he was in all great thoughts, 
he was, in practical life, an optimist. 
Extravagant yet avaricious, humble to 
the Queen yet proud to the people, he 
deserved the verdict of Gibbon—as be- 
ing an ‘ambiguous’ character. With ; 
the death of the Queen closed the polit- , 
ical life of Raleigh. The Stuart reign 
was ominously opened with a judicial 
disgrace. The hunted, hated Raleigh, 
on slight evidence, the froth of the Es- 
sex intrigue, was arraigned for high 
treason. 

Observe, finally, the condition and the 
test of greatness. The most unpopular 
man in England, accused of a capital 
crime, the political victim of a contempt- 
ible king, was arraigned also before the 
world. In sickness, he rallied his great 
strength for his defence, and there where 
mind decided the popular verdict, de- 
nied a jury, the representative of Eliza- 
beth, the most versatile and brilliant 
Englishman of the day, silenced an un- 
worthy audience by a speech for depth, 
clearness, and eloquence unequalled at 
the bar; vanquishing the great Coke, 
and going, through the venality of the 
judge, to the Tower the most beloved 
man in England. But from fickle Eng- 
land, from fickle man, he turned and: 
was ‘himself again.’ Like his friend, 
Lord Bacon, he too bequeathed his mem- 
ory to distant ages in a sublime contri- 
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bution to literature. His History of the 
World, embracing theological specula- 
tion, practical experience, and wealth of 
learning, was the conception of the 
same broad and philosophic mind. By 
this last fruit, the gift of suffering, we 
discover the greatness of his whole char- 
acter. Imaginative, humane, liberal, 
acute, original: a great observer, of re- 
markable tact, a quick reader of human 
nature, but wanting in moral principle. 

Here his romantic life should close. 
Why from his prison ‘ drag its lengthen- 
ing chain?’ He attempts again to reach 
imagined wealth, fails, is incarcerated, 
arraigned, condemned, murdered, in the 
name of justice. This end of Raleigh 
was morally sublime. The death of a 
martyr for his conscience or his country 
is a noble spectacle. But for him who 
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Amone the followers of Pizarro, in his 
Peruvian campaign, was Hernando De 
Soto, a Spanish gentleman of high birth 
and great wealth, the latter principally 
achieved upon this expedition. Return- 
ing to Spain, De Soto could not rest 
quietly upon his wealth and laurels, but, 
having interest at the court, had his re- 
quest to Charles V. granted, making him 
governor of Cuba and Florida, the last 
of which he was to conquer and add to 
the colonies of Spain, at his own cost. 

On the sixth of April, 1538, there sailed 
from the port of San Lucar, of Barrime- 
da, a grand armament, in which was in- 
vested all the wealth of De Soto and his 
followers, many of whom, like himself, 
had achieved riches in former expedi- 
tions. With bands playing and stream- 
ers flying, they sailed out from the har- 
bor, and bore away for Cuba, where 
they remained long enough to make all 
arrangements for the government of the 
isle during their absence, and then went 
onward to Florida, reaching the desired 
land, and casting anchor ina bay, which 
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dies cruelly dishonored and wrongfully 
despised what consolation is there? 
Can he think of the imagined golden 
crown, who feels the crown of thorns ? 
Can a philosopher curse the men who 
murder him? Must he who treads the 
grand and mournful stage of public 
greatness reénact the awful character of 
Lucifer, scorned of God, pitied of man ? 
Can he with great cause for weeping, 
weep ? or, rather, will he not go mad? 
Is remorse or despair the last thought, 
trembling for the judgment word? Or 
does he, like the heroic Raleigh, handing 
back the gift of genius to his God, con- 
template the deathless majesty of jus- 
tice, beyond the mean minority of living 
littleness, among the dead majority of 
the great and good? 
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he named Espiritu Santo, but now 
known as Tampa Bay, in the month of 
May, 1539. 

On this spot, before untrodden by the 
foot of the white man, he landed six 
hundred and twenty men, two hundred 
and twenty-three of whom brought 
horses, and on the following first of June, 
set forth upon his march to the interior. 
Never before in the history of fillibus- 
tering was such a sight seen. Over six 
hundred men, many of whom were gen- 
tlemen of education, refinement, and 
wealth, setting forth with a poetical en- 
thusiasm to penetrate an unknown land, 
and carrying with them all the grandeur 
of materiel to which they had been ac- 
customed in courtly Spain. With the 
clash of arms and armor was mingled 
the gay strains of music; the lowing of 
the cattle, intended for stocking such 
parts of the country as they might con- 
quer and colonize; the hoarse baying of 
the bloodhounds, to hunt down the op- 
posers of their progress; and over all, 
the tolling bell and loud prayers of the 
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monks, who were to shed Christianity 
over the minds of the pagan captives. 
Notwithstanding all the show of arms 
and offensive demonstration, there is 
good authority for believing that Her- 
nando De Soto started with pacific inten- 
tion. He held certain enthusiastic ideas 
of civilizing the natives of the soil, and 
adding almost a continent to Spain, and 
wealth almost undreamed of to his own 
future ; but the Indians, true to their 
tradition, refused conciliation, and im- 
peded his march by every possible means. 

Ife bent his course to the north-east 
from Tampa, toward the spot where now 
stands Fort King. Near this point he 
met with a Spaniard, Juan Ortis, who 
had twelve years before been left upon 
the coast by Pamphilo de Narvaez, and, 
having been captured by the natives, 
was carried into captivity. This man 
was a valuable addition to the party ; he 
having learned their language, could act 
asan interpreter. Upto the point where 
Fort King now stands they fought their 
way, sealing every step in the blood of 
their opposers, with little loss to them- 
selves. They crossed the With-la-coo- 
chee and the Su-wa-nee, and then De 
Soto, finding it impossible to conciliate 
the people, commenced a war of devasta- 
tion. He destroyed every native, and 
burned every dwelling, their occupants 
disdaining to ask for quarter. In this 
way he forced his course to what 
is now the Georgia border, when, from 
the tales of some of his captives, who 
related wondrous stories of yellow 
metal, he changed his-course westward, 
bringing up finally on the Apalachee 
Bay. By this time, winter approaching, 
De Soto determined to remain at that 
spot until spring. He fortified himself, 
sent out exploring parties, discovered the 
harbor of Pensacola, built a vessel, dis- 
patched it to Cuba for supplies, to be 
brought the following year to Pensacola, or 
Ochouse Bay, and on the third of March, 
1540, broke up his quarters, and started 
once more for the place pointed out by 
the natives, where he was to find gold, 
silver, pearls, and gems. Under this 
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hope they marched with the enthusiasm 
of old, and as of old, battling their way 
on, burning and slaying whatever op- 
posed their progress. They journeyed 
up the western bank of the Flint River, 
crossing it into Georgia, and passing 
over the ground where now stand Macon 
and Milledgeville, and finally, after fear- 
ful perils, reached Cofachiqui, on the 
head waters of the Chattahoochee, the 
land where they had expected to find 
these vast treasures, to see only an 
abundance of copper, as a reward for 
their toil and peril. The only treasure 
they did get, was an abundance of fine 
pearls, but not enough to satisfy the cu- 
pidity that had brought them there. 
These pearls were obtained in great 
quantities from the streams flowing 
about the neighborhood of Chattanooga, 
probably the Lookout and Chattanooga 
creeks, and the Chickamauga River. 

On the second of July they once more 
started upon their march, and before 
evening, encamped by a village called 
Acoste. Here De Soto was met by their 
chief and fifteen hundred warriors, in a 
friendly spirit, which was almost imme- 
diately ended by some of the Spaniards 
attempting to pillage the houses. De 
Soto at once saw the overwhelming peril, 
and seizing a club, he rushed upon his 
own men, driving them before him out 
of the village. The act was taken by 
the chief as a proof of amity, and the 
difficulty was at once stilled, and he was 
invited to visit the encampment of the 
Spaniards. Once there, he was made 
captive, and held until the Indians sued 
for peace and ransomed their leader. 
The next day they struck south, cross- 
ing the Coosa River, intending to reach 
Pensacola Bay, where they expected the 
return of their vessel with supplies. For 
over three weeks they passed on, treated 
by the natives in a friendly manner, 
making stoppages on the route, and 
reaching the principal town, called Cosa, 
or Coosa, where he was met by the 
chief, in a litter, borne upon the shoul- 
ders of his servants, and attended by a 
thousand warriors, richly arrayed and 
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armed. The chief was of splendid pres- 
ence, a crown of gorgeous feathers and 
gold encircling his head, and wearing a 
cloak of exquisite fur, embroidered with 
beautiful pearls. Their village contained 
five hundred spacious houses, and was 
plentifully supplied with provision, as 
well as articles of luxury and wealth. 
At this place they remained for almost a 
month, starting again on the twentieth of 
August, and arriving on the eighteenth of 
September at Tallise, a strongly fortified 
town on the Tallapoosa River, and near 
the present town of Tallahassee, where 
he was met by an envoy from Tuscaluza, 
the great chief of the Choctaws. The 
envoy was a son of the great chief, 
and brought with him a large retinue of 
grandly-arrayed warriors. He came, in 
the name of his father, to invite De Soto 
to visit his dominions, an invitation that 
was accepted; and joining their escort, 
they crossed the Tallapoosa, and tray- 
elled southward, until, on the third day, 
they arrived at a small village, where 
Tuscaluza awaited him. The great 
chief was seated upon a throne, built 
upon the top of a hill which commanded 
the whole country, and surrounded by a 
large body of his principal warriors, 
gorgeously dressed and painted. Tusca- 
luza was of immense proportions, being 
at least eighteen inches taller than any 
of those by whom he was surrounded. 
He took no notice of any one but De 
Soto, whom he greeted with sternness 
and gravity,"but yet with dignity and 
grace. Accompanied by the great chief 
and his warriors, De Soto set out for the 
principal town, Tuscaluza, supposed to 
have been on the site of the present 
town of Tuscaloosa, which they reached 
in three days. Stopping a short time 
there, they once more advanced, and 
after travelling several days, arrived near 
a town called Manville. Here the chief 
sent forward messengers, as he said, to 
prepare a proper reception, but De Soto, 
doubting his hosts, dispatched spies, 
and advanced on the place with one 
hundred horsemen and as many foot, 
keeping the chief with them as a host- 
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age, and entered the town as quickly as 
possible, leaving orders for the balance 
of his men to follow as rapidly as they 
could. Manville was the capital of the 
kingdom of Tuscaluza, and very strongly 
fortified. It contained only eighty houses, 
but each of them was large enough to 
shelter a thousand people. No sooner 
had they arrived, than it was apparent 
that the Indians stood in a hostile atti- 
tude. Ten thousand warriors were gath- 
ered within its walls, and every woman 
and child had been sentaway. De Soto 
secretly warned his men to be watchful, 
and then dispatched messengers to hur- 
ry up the main body. He sent one of 
his officers for Tuscaluza, who refused to 
come; and a quarrel taking place be- 
tween his messenger and some of the 
Indians, one of the latter was slain. 
This was the signal for action ; and from 
every point the warriors sallied forth by 
hundreds and thousands, rushing upon 
the Spaniards with deadly ferocity. De 
Soto saw that he would be overpowered, 
and tried to escape from the town, but 
the onset was so fearful, that it was only 
through the most terrible slaughter that 
he succeeded; and even then his fate 
would have been sealed but for the ar- 
rival of his main body, who succeeded 
in repulsing the attacks, and driving 
them back into the city, but not until 
they had killed nearly all the horses of 
the Spaniards, and were successful in 
getting all their camp baggage and prop- 
erty. They now stormed the town, and 
though several times repulsed, and the 
most terrible sorties made upon them, 
they finally, by the aid of their battle- 
axes, forced the gates of the town and 
entered. Once inside, they made fearful 
work with the savages, mowing them 
down like grass, and driving them into 
their houses, which they set on fire. 
The Indians neither asked nor gave 
quarter, and Tuscaluza, among the rest, 
perished in the flames. Nine hours the 
terrible fight lasted ; and when the night 
fell, it was upon the smouldering ruins 
of the once happy Indian town, with its 
squares and streets filled with recking, 
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blackened corpses. Six thousand of the 
Indians were killed, and about eighty of 
the Spaniards, while almost every one of 
the latter was wounded ; they also lost 
over forty of their horses, and all their 
baggage, which was burnt. 

The effect of this terrible battle was to 
so depress the Spaniards, that they in- 
stantly wanted to return to the coast; 
but the indomitable resolution and pride 
of De Soto would not give way, and 
overruling all persuasion and advice, he 
determined to go on, and on the eighteenth 
of November he set out northward, until 
he reached the Black Warrior River. 
Here the Indians, to the number of eight 
thousand, took their stand on the oppo- 
site bank, to give battle, but upon the 
Spaniards crossing the river, they fled 
after a few slight skirmishes. Still on- 
ward went the expedition, until they ar- 
rived upon the Tombeekbee River, where 
the Indians made another stand, to dis- 
pute the passage, but finally offered no 
fight, and disappeared. 

The Spaniards having now arrived at 
a spot called by the Indians Chicaga, 
and it being the middle of December, 
De Soto determined to winter there, and 
as a first step, drove out the natives and 
took possession of their town. At first 
they made no resistance, but watching 
their opportunity, they murdered the 
sentinels, and set fire to the town. 
Many of the Spaniards were slain and 
burnt to death, but finally they repulsed 
the Indians, and removed to a place 
called Chicacilla, where they remained 
until the first of April, when they once 
more marched northward, until they 
reached the Yazoo River, upon which 
was situated the strong Indian fort of 
Alibamo, signifying in the Muscogee 
tongue, ‘Here we rest.’ This they 
stormed and took, occupying it only for 
a few days, when they again took up 
their march to the north-west, until they 
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came to the largest and most magnificent 
river they had ever seen. Its Indian 
name was Chicagua, but the Spaniards, 
with great ceremony, christened it Rio 
Grande. 

This was the mighty Mississippi, the 
monarch of rivers, and they were the 
first white men who had looked upon it. 

They crossed it just below where 
Memphis now stands, between the thirty- 
fourth and thirty-fifth parallels of lati- 
tude, and from that point struck south- 
west. 

For a year De Soto and his party wan- 
dered to-and-fro in that unknown land, 
battling with the natives, and enduring 
terrible hardships, the hardest of which 
was the disappointment of not finding 
gold or gems, and then, worn with 
fatigue, and broken-hearted, he reached 
once more the banks of the great river, 
hoping to depart from the country by 
its means; but on the twenty-first of May, 
1542, yielding to a fierce fever, he gave up 
his life upon its banks, asking, as a last 
request, that he might be entombed in its 
waters, a request that was complied with 
by sinking the corpse in the bed of ‘the 
stream. 

The survivors, under Luis De Moscoso, 
made an attempt to reach Mexico, but 
after six months’ trial, were forced back 
to the Mississippi, where they built seven 
rude brigantines, in which they embark- 
ed, following the stream to its mouth, 
and the coast line to the Spanish town 
of Panuco, arriving on the tenth of Sep- 
tember, 1543 — four years and two 
months from the landing at Tampa Bay. 
They brought back three hundred and 
eleven men—a loss of three hundred 
and nine, as well as all their horses and 
wealth. And thus ended that wondrous 
expedition, which, as long as its record 
lasts, will be esteemed a miracle of 
poetry and romance, not equalled in any 
fiction or fancy. 











THE mariner on unexplored seas makes 

earnest and repeated observations to as- 
certain his position and his prospect of 
reaching the desired haven. All his toil- 
some endeavors on the vast deep only bear- 
ing him around to the point from which he 
started, or onward towards the land of 
his hope. What encouragement have we 
to labor for the advancement of our race? 
Is the race in a better condition now 
than it was in former ages, and does it 
promise to be in a better condition here- 
after than it is now? Have we assur- 
ance that what is done for the benefit of 
mankind will not be ultimately lost? 
Although we may for a time seem to ac- 
complish some permanent good, may not 
a few centuries sweep it all away? Will 
not the vandal hands of time demolish 
the fairest fabrics of human enterprise, 
leaving posterity to sigh over wasted 
labor and disappointed hope? Or may 
we toil with the cheering assurance that 
whatever progress we make in science 
and art, whatever just principles we im- 
plant, whatever virtuous impulses we 
impart, whatever lofty enthusiasm we 
inspire, will abide on the earth, be re- 
produced in other minds, and, uniting 
with other and ever-growing causes and 
influences moving in the same direction, 
will finally result in the emancipation of 
our race from its hoary bondage of ignor- 
ance and sin, and its elevation to the 
glorious heights appropriate to the sons 
of God ? 

It is a fair question. Men of profound 
reflection have espoused different sides 
of it. Even those accustomed to look 
into the future with firm hope have their 
faith sometimes sorely tried. The il- 
lustrious achievements of the ancients, 
their famed kingdoms and cities, their 
golden age of grandeur and beauty, are 
reflected to us in dazzling colors from the 
historic page; we look upon them, ad- 
mire, sigh, and exclaim, when will the 
world see the like again? Verily, we 
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are ready to say, the course of the world 
is as that of the comet. Now it ap- 
proaches the sun, and the blazing trail 
of its glory almost eclipses the splendor 
of that orb; anon, it recedes, and its in- 
creased momentum serves only to hurl 
it the more rapidly downward the long 
track of ages, to wander in unbroken 
glooms of winter and storm till it returns 
to the sun; and if perchance it ever re- 
turn, it will bask in the solar beams 
only for a season, and then plunge again 
into other ages of gloom; possibly to 
lose its attraction, and wander in dark- 
ness for ever. Indeed, such are the fore- 
bodings of some, that they are at this 
moment urging upon us the belief that 
the world has been retrograding ever 
since the famed golden age; that all hopes 
of its return are futile, and that aveng- 
ing heaven will ere long abandon it to 
its fate. 

Meanwhile the ancients may seem to 
have held the supremacy in some impos- 
ing particulars: we are yet in advance of 
them in other and more important re- 
spects. The human race is making 
actual progress in the right direction. 
Not that innovation is always improve- 
ment; not that motion is always prog- 
ress; not that every generation is in 
advance of its immediate predecessor. 
The influences conspiring to renovate 
and exalt the human race resemble the 
sources and on-goings of a great river. 
Far up in the Rocky Mountains rills leap 
from their dark, icy chambers, and glide 
down declivities into foaming brooks ; 
these brooks gradually swell their vol- 
ume, and unite to form a great river; 
the river rolls onward its mighty and 
ever-growing waters, until they launch 
upon the broad bosom of the ocean, and 
thus make their way over the whole 
world. Eddies, counter-currents, and 
back waters, are sometimes seen in the 
movements of the Mississippi, and, at 
some points, the great stream seems to 
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be going wholly backward ; but its final 
destiny is surely onward to the ocean. 
There are times when human destiny 
seems to turn backward. Such times 
are a trial of faith. But they pass over, 
leaving the broad observer to see that, 
what at first seemed a retrograde move- 
ment was a gathering of forces for a 
more vigorous onward movement; that 
the human race is, on the whole, ad- 
vancing, and that the laws of nature and 
voices of Providence all proclaim that 
it will continue to advance in all that 
mostly elevates and adorns humanity, 
until the last and brightest glories of 
time expand into the brighter glories of 
eternity. 

The history of the ancients is mostly 
of their prowess and achievements in war, 
and of their attainments as displayed in 
renowned cities and empires. The little 
we know of their social and private life 
serves to remind us that it is well for 
them we know so little of it. Excepting 
savages and nomads, they lived mostly 
in communes and cities, where their 
wealth, culture, architectural beauty, and 
imperial grandeur were congregated. 
These have a conventional and imposing 
greatness; but, like some of the hill- 
seated cities of modern Italy, they look 
nobler at a distance than in a near view. 
The most renowned of the ancient king- 
doms were those of Egypt, Syria, and 
Babylon; yet they were ruled with a 
rod of iron and for the aggrandisement 
of the rulers. Where the few sat in 
lordly state, the millions were bound to 
the earth under crushing burdens, com- 
pelled to toil as slaves on some pyramidal 
or colossal folly, or were driven forth to 
be slaughtered on fields of battle. In- 
dependence, tranquillity, domestic hap- 
piness, were sounds strange as angel- 
voices to the ears of the great people. 

The Hebrews’ Commonwealth, follow- 
ing the patriarchal age, though of all 
nations most favored, was yet subject to 
a government of terrible severity, be- 
cause the people were ‘stiff-necked and 
rebellious.’ Descending to the states of 
Greece, we see a marked advance on 
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most of the preceding nations. We see 
a Jand of truly brave spirits, polished 
manners, finished scholars, splendid elo- 
quence, and unrivalled song; a land 
gemmed all over with cities not so large 
as some of the earlier cities of the East, 
but having structures of more classic 
proportions and more refined and chast- 
ened taste. Instead of vast cities, 
stupendous walls, colossal sphynxes, 
heaven-high pyramids, we see true and 
substantial beauty. The canvas glows 
with life; the marble speaks; pillars, 
arches, temples, rise all around us with 
enchanting grace. And while wisdom 
presides in the counsels, and eloquence 
thunders in the senate, and poetry con- 
secrates every grove and mountain, valor 
rules in arms, and a little band of Spar- 
tans rolls back the great armies of Xerxes. 
Quantity yields the palm to quality, 
muscle to genius, and brute force to the 
magic power of intellect. The gentler 
arts of peace keep pace with the bolder 
arts of war. The statuary of Egypt and 
of all the more ancient states is rude, 
mechanical, and passionless compared 
with that which, breathing with beau- 
teous life, reflects in every feature the 
genius of a Praxiteles. 

Yet the Grecian states, though in ad- 
vance of their predecessors, were, like 
them, exactly wrong in the capital arti- 
cle, maintaining that the people were for 
the government, and not the government 
for the people. This led to the most 
cruel sacrifice of personal and domestic 
welfare on the altar of national glory; 
causing those states to stand before us, 
like the pyramids of Egypt, imposing to 
the eye, but sad monuments of the toil 
and blood which reared them. 

The Roman Empire was, in some re- 
spects, an advance on the states of 
Greece ; but even in its most palmy days, 
and under its most benignant’ rule, the 
great iron idea still prevailed as before, 
crushing the most tender ties and the 
sweetest sympathies of social and domes- 
tic life. The Roman lived not as an in- 
dividual, a being, a whole; nor yet asa 
brother, a husband, a friend; but as a 
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part or an appendage of the state. He 
was to love nothing, serve nothing, glory 
in nothing, but the honor of imperial 
tome. Husbands murdered their wives, 
wives their husbands, masters their 
slaves, and parents and children each 
other, not merely with impunity, but 
with applause, when the act was deemed 
conducive to the glory of the state. 
‘Go,’ said Horatius to his sister, as he 
plunged the glittering steel into her 
panting bosom, ‘and thus let all women 
perish who love their betrothed more 
than Rome!’ 

The downfall of the Western dynasty 
and rise of the Eastern, with the suc- 
ceeding ‘dark ages,’ resemble a great 
river when it becomes a cataract, leaping 
over jagged rocks and dividing into parts; 
then moving sluggishly onward in separ- 
ate channels through a dismal swamp, 
until they emerge and reiinite in the 
open and sunny plain. But even those 
dreary ages in which intellect, genius, 
courage, industry, refinement, seemed to 
have forsaken the earth, are to the at- 

entive observer marked by the f ot- 
prints of a benign Providence, tending 
towards a higher human destiny. Latent 
causes were at work; minds of the finest 
mould and brightest metal were cast; 
cloistered students thought and wrote ; 
and thus the way was prepared for the 
morning of that new and brilliant era 
that was about to dawn on the world. 
This comménced with the fourteenth 
century. Then the fires of long pent-up 
genius blazed forth. Discoveries, inven- 
tions, arts, came in clusters, like the 
heavenly constellations. The discovery 
of America; of the passage to India 
around the Cape of Good Hope; of the 
sphericity of the earth; of the revolu- 
tion of the planets around the sun; of 
the circulation of the blood in the living 
body ; of the laws of magnetic attraction, 
of the circumnavigability of the globe; 
of the plurality of suns and worlds; the 
invention of telescopes and of micro- 
scopes; the art of making gunpowder, 
time-pieces, paper, window-glass, and 
fire-arms; the origin of printing and of 
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the printing-press ;—all these are at once 
the most signal tokens and important 
means of human progress that mark the 
era of which we are speaking, and that 
prepared the way for the wonderful age 
in which we live. 

But we should do the greatest injus- 
tice to our subject should we fail to no- 
tice the progress made, in the mean 
time, in civil government. The Magna 
Charta, execute] in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and sealed by King John and 
many of his nobles, was a great and 
decisive step in the practical recognition 
of civil rights. It has greatly modified 
the Roman code, which was the founda- 
tion of English laws. Both common and 
statute laws have since then been more 
justly defined ; the aim and the methods 
of good government and the relative 
rights and duties of rulers and subjects 
have ‘been better understood and re- 
garded. The great fundamental princi- 
ple has extensively obtained that all 
just governments are for the people, and 
not the people for the governments. 
On this basis our own government has 
rested for nearly a century, and we 
trust will continue to do so. Although 
now rocked to its centre by a fearful 
tempest, we believe that the good ship 
will outride the storm. We may differ 
somewhat respecting political creeds 
and measures, but we all love our coun- 
try ; and we are the more determined 
to protect our free institutions and up- 
hold our government on the firm consti- 
tutional basis, as we are led to reflect in 
these days of trial on the inestimable 
blessing we have so long enjoyed. No 
people ever sat more securely under 
their own vine and fig-tree, and yet we 
have been so mildly governed that we 
scarcely knew we were governed at all, 
so lightly has the yoke sat upon our 
necks. Such government is at once the 
mildest and the strongest, because it 
rests lovingly in the affections and the 
free consent of the people. Like the 
atmosphere, it is all afound us to sustain 
and bless us with its presence, and 
never to oppress us or be in our way. 
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Government essentially such, in some 
form, will eventually become the inherit- 
ance of all nations. It is an inevitable 
product of a high type of human cul- 
ture and virtue. Whether it partakes 
of the form of a limited and constitu- 
tional monarchy, like the government of 
Great Britain, or is more akin to that of 
the United States, it must be sustained 
by the strong free will of the great sov- 
ereign people, and be sheltered by the 
broad wings of the Magna Charta. Let 
there be prevailing intelligence and vir- 
tue among the people, and such govern- 
ment will become as wide-spread over 
the earth as the light of heaven and as 
enduring as the pillars of creation. 

Over much of continental Europe the 
Roman statutory laws—the Justinian 
Code — still points its bloody fingers, 
often forbidding the right and requiring 
the wrong, dealing falsely with some of 
the dearest interests and most sacred 
relations, and standing in the way of 
human progress. If the social and do- 
mestic institutions of Holland are in a 
better condition than those of most 
countries of continental Europe, it is 
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because they have received more of the 
influence emanating from the common 
law of England. That law, as distin- 
guished from statutory or written law, 
consists of those acknowledged princi- 
ples of equity, agreeably to which the 
people, by common consent, agree to 
protect each other’s rights and interests. 
When men are duly enlightened and 
elevated by the teachings of heaven, 
iust sentiments of obligation spring 
spontaneously from the common-sense 
and common conscience ; and these be- 
come what is called common law. 
Wherever such law prevails, as in 
Great Britain and the United States, 
precisely there we find the domestic and 
social institutions in highest perfection ; 
we there find the design and obligation 
of the marriage covenant, the relations 
and duties of parent and child, the 
courtesies of refined society, and the 
reciprocities of good neighborhood, and 
consequently all the tender and sweet 
endearments of home and country, most 
sacredly guarded and most fruitful of 
blessings to mankind 
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I mourn Adonis, and the Loves lament him, 
He lies upon the mountain slain ; 

The wild boar with his white tusk rent him, 
Rent snowy thigh and purple vein. 


But, ah! to Venus gazing how distressing, 
As thus he breathed his soul away ; 

The dark blood o’er the white flesh trickling, dressing 
Beauty in mementoes of decay! 
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Eye glazed in death, ’neath lids but half concealing! 
And from his lips the rose had fled, 

And Venus kissing ceaseless, Love revealing ; 

But, ah! Adonis’ kiss is dead! 


Yet round his corpse the goddess lingers, 
Oft folds him in her fond embrace, 

But vain the touch of rosy fingers, 

Or lips that warmly press his face! 


Woe, woe, to Cythera! he is no more! 
The beautiful Adonis! that wound 

When first she saw, the mangled thigh, the gore, 

Her outspread arms waved wild around. 


Stay! stay! she cried. Ill-fated, oh! remain, 
Still let me gloat upon thy charms, 

Drink passion madly from thy lips again, 

And lie enraptured in thy arms. 


No, no, he flies to Acheron afar, 
The realm where death and horror reign, 

And I must live—a goddess—feel the bar 

That my pursuing steps restrain. 


Receive, O Proserpine! my ravished lover ! 
Since thus the Gods or Fates impart, 

Since tears are vain, nor moans or sighs recover, 

Take this lost idol of my heart! 


And thou art gone, beloved! and like a dream 
Past raptures have for ever fled! 


The Certus now has lost its brightest gleam, 
And I a widowed path must tread! 


Ah! why, Adonis, didst thou reckless hunt ? 
Why was thy life thus rashly spent ? 
Why in thy beauty thus a brute confront ? 
And as she wailed, the Loves lament ! 


Woe! woe! to Cythera, he is no more, 
The beautiful Adonis ! tears 

Copious as his blood gushed freely o’er, 
From eyes but late such brilliant spheres. 
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And from the earth, where’er his blood was shed, 
Sprang beauteous flowers of varied hue ; 

The rose was tinctured with its blooming red, 
While tears the Anemone bedew. 


Thy loved Adonis, Venus! loved though dead, 
No longer in the Wild-wood moan; 

But let thy couch—a couch of leaves—be spread ; 
There, let Adonis rest alone. 


And he, still beautiful each trait, in death though bowed, 
And dreamless in his beauty sleeping. 


Adonis lies within his purple shroud, 
The mourning Loves around him weeping. 


By one the locks are shorn, of grief a token; 
One under foot his arrow bruises ; 

A third, his bow and quiver having broken, 
The sandals of Adonis looses. 


In golden flagons some the water bore, 
Tearful eyes, the body scanning ; 

Some on his gory limbs the water pour, 
Or with their wings the corpse are fanning. 


For Venus’ self thus grieved, the Loves lament, 
Hymen’s torch no longer burning, 

Hymen’s crown, with roses wreathed, is rent, 
Hymen’s joys to woes are turning. 


The son of Cinyras, the Graces weep— 
To him they chant—he cannot hear them— 
The powers of hell will still their captive keep, 
The Graces never can come near them. 


Nota Bexe.—The signs of omission inserted through the above lines show how Dalzell’s (‘Graca 
Minora’) extract differs from the original poem, We have translated from Dalzell’s Extract, 
















NEIGHBOR JacKwoop. 
BRIDGE. Boston: 
1864. 


Tne author, well known through his 
*Cudjo’s Cave,’ has aptly seized on the 
prevailing passion of the day, filling 
the morbid appetite for sensation on 
the ills of the poor negro. Mr. Trow- 
bridge possesses tact and talent of a 
high order. His characters are general- 
ly well sustained and his plots good. 

The present volume holds about the 
same relation to Miscegenation, and 
about.as well prepares the heart for it, 
as did Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’ to 
Abolitionism. 

In a very bewitching way, it is adapt- 
ed to get hold of the sympathies of the 
tender, and by gradually interesting the 
reader in the sufferings of a poor fugi- 
tive slave, sweeps away all conventional- 
ism, and marries its heroine to the noble 
son of even a high-toned Englishman. 

Such books as these, highly com- 
mended even by religious and other ed- 
itors, who scathingly criticised the faults 
of ‘Uncle Tom,’ are intended to hurry 
up the practical consequences of the 
theories of miscegenation. 

The tenor of the book is false, just as 
Mrs. Stowe’s was, in working up a high- 
ly wrought character, in the shape of a 
slave, adorning her with all lovely and 
winning attributes, and then represent- 
ing her as worthy the heart and hand 
of the noblest of earth, and scouting at 
all ideas of non-miscegenation as utter- 
ly intolerable, and bound to yield to the 
demands of right and goodness. 

Such doctrines, too, as the following 
are sprinkled cautiously over its pages: 
‘Christ never stopped to ask whether it 
was lawful to do a good deed, but went 
and done it!’ The notion here embod- 
ied is, that 1f a deed be good, that is, 
flowing from the native sensibilities, hu- 
mane, this makes it right regardless of 


By J. T. Trow- 
J. E. Tilton & Co. 
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law. It insinuates, also, that Christ 
had no regard for law, though he dis- 
tinctly declared his observance of every 
jot and tittle of it. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL Report oF THE EXeEcvu- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PRISON AssocI- 
ATION OF New-York. Albany: Comstock 
& Cassidy. 

Tuts volume, of over five hundred 
pages, merits a regular review of some 
length; but we can now only express 
our admiration at the manner in which 
it has been prepared, and the embodi- 
ment of so much valuable material, 
methodically and conveniently arranged. 

The defects in County Prisons are 
boldly pointed out, and remedies pro- 
posed; whilst the general admirable 
conduct of the State Prisons is highly 
commended. 

The great objects of the Association 
are: to counsel and aid such prisoners 
as need it; to devise the best methods 
tending to reform of convicts; and to 
look to improvement in modes and meas- 
ures of discipline. 

The evils of the contract system are 
portrayed, and, at some length, the 
hurtful effects of partisan politics. 

This is, doubtless, one of those sub- 
jects which ought not to be subjected 
to the changes and other evils of mere 
politics, whilst the latter has, without 
question, its own proper field. As the 
Report justly says: ‘ Party politics has 
a just and noble function, an appropri- 
ate and important sphere. It is the 
guide of public opinion in all free States, 
Without its restraining force, the ruling 
power, intoxicated by the absence of 
vigilance, and released from all feeling 
of responsibility, would speedily degen- 
erate into despotism, and tyranny would 
hold a perpetual carnival.’ Wholesome 
democratic doctrine! Let it be well 
weighed by the powers that be. 
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The whole Report is such as must 
commend it to the favorable regard of 
the Legislature, and will be a monu- 
ment to its industrious compiler. 


Tue Unitep Srates Cristian ComMISSION 
for the Army and Navy, for the year 
1863. Second Annual Report. Philadel- 
phia. April, 1864. 

Wuat a noble Commission! What a 
work has it done in the past years! An- 
gels must rejoice init. Jesus must be 
glad for it! 

No matter what men may think of 
the policy or propriety of the war, or of 
its conduct, all must alike rejoice in this 
glorious enterprise for the good of the 
soldier and sailor, temporal and spirit- 
ual. 

It is refreshing, amid the horrors of 
battles and hospitals, to read of the 
agencies of this Commission for bearing 
the healing balm to the well and the 
wounded, the sick and thedying. What 
has not been done through this instru- 
mentality! Hunger has been satiated, 
thirst assuaged ; fever has been cooled, 
cold abated; marches have been made 
easier, camps more comfortable; wounds 
have been healed, tears been wiped 
away; sighs have been suppressed, sor- 
rows soothed ; the sick have been saved, 
the dying delivered; bleeding hearts 
have been blessed, fainting hopes forti- 
fied; the trembling penitent has been 
pointed to the Prince of Peace, the dy- 
ing believer has been led to the Lamb ot 
God. 

What Bibles and 
have been distributed! What prayers 
have been offered; what bedside minis- 
trations have been made; what relig- 
ious assemblies have been held; what 
good has been done ; what joy there has 
been in heaven over the thousands who 
have repented! All this will be known 
only in eternity! God bless the United 
States Christian Commission! Amen! 
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ANNUAL oF Scientiric Discovery. <A Year 
Book of Facts, in Science and Art. By 
Davip A. Weis, A.M., M.D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 1864, 


Tue title of this book, being no sham 
nor fancy, is enough to recommend it to 
public attention. It deserves a place in 
every good library, offering to us, in 
compact form, the results of thought, in 
Mechanics and Useful Arts, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, Zodl- 
ogy, Botany, etc. 


Tue Lire anp Pusuic SErvIcEs or ABRAHAM 
Lincoty. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 


Presipent Lincoun, as President of 
these dis-United States, has become a 
marked man. His name goes down to 
future generations as our Chief Magis- 
trate at the initiation of our civil war. 
His antecedents, all now matters of in- 
terest, are detailed in this volume, and 
will be read by tens of thousands. 
Whatever may be thought of his fitness 
for his present responsibilities, in his 
office as President he is worthy of all 
honor. 


Tue RELATIONS OF THE INDUSTRY OF CANADA 
WITH THE MotHEer-CoUNTRY AND THE UNI 
tep Srates, being a Speech by Isaac Bu 
CHANAN, Esq., M.P., with other articles 
written by him, Edited by Henry J. 
Morgan. Montreal: John Lovel. 1864. 


Tus is a book that might well de- 
mand a review, but, at so late a period, 
only a passing notice is possible. 

Our industrial relations with Canada 
are so intimate as to make the book in- 
teresting to us, and a mere glance at a 
few of its pages assures us that the 
reader will find matter for grave reflec- 
tion, interspersed with much of the free, 
bold, tart, defiant language of antago- 
nism born and bred of liberty and con- 
stitutional government. 
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Our Mantels. 


Tue old-fashioned mantels, over the 
grate or fireplace, are worthy of a pass- 
eing notice. They are really the etagére 
in many a house, and in the chambers 
of most. 

What curiosities, what works of art 
and design, what specimens of mechani- 
cal skill, what chef-d’ euvres, are deposi- 
ted on them! 

In the centre a clock, ticking the time 
and telling of the passing hours, wrought 
out of alabaster, or marble, or bronze, 
or even silver or gold, and of most ex- 
quisite workmanship. At either end 
candelabras with jewelled pendents, and 
the intervals filled up with the rarest 
shells, or with the finest specimens of 
photography, some choice little paint- 
ings, statuettes, and vases. 

In the plainer household this home- 
made etagére is adorned with the old- 
fashioned, tall, plated candlesticks, now 
with and then without the extra upward 
extension of the pure sperm candle, some 
drawings or paintings of the artist of the 
family, a goblet or two of rose-buds, vio- 
lets, and pansies, and perhaps the pro- 
files of grandpa and grandmamma, cut 
out of white paper and set in a black 
background, the whole encircled in a 
simple black frame. 

Then, again, the mantel even of the 
cottager or day-laborer is not without 
its adornments ; for this is surely all the 
etagére he can afford. You shall find 

there the brass or the tin broad-bottom- 
ed candlesticks, the two-dollar clock with 
its elaborately pictured face, with some 
fanciful crockery-ware, or some unique 
pressed-glass lamps, together with sun- 
dry other incongruous things occa- 
sionally. On it the old man will some- 
times deposit his earthen pipe with its 
ashes, and the old woman lay down her 
knitting of the bairns’ stockings, and 
little Pat his two-penny sugar-horse, and 
little Mag her sixpenny doll. 
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Well, all this, from the lowest to the 
highest, cannot be forgotten. And how 
often have men and women climbed up 
the scale from the plainest mantel to the 
richest ! cs 


THE MAN OF SIXTY. 


Ten years, more or less, and what 
boots it to him whether he shall have 
rolled in wealth or crept along up the 
hill of life; whether he shall have been 
mostly a footman in the journey, or else 
have been driven by his liveried coach- 
man in a carriage all burnished and 
bright, drawn by his stately and chaf- 
ing studs; whether he shall have met 
Dame Fortune at once on his entrance 
into life’s pageant, and followed her train 
to the exit, or first opened his eyes in 
the humblest cot, and toiled and strug- 
gled all the way through ! 

Not that ‘these opposites in condition 
make no difference to the man whilst he 
lives, for they do, in various ways, en- 
hancing or abetting the pleasure and 
comfort of life; but that, on the one 
hand, he is about surfeited with the 
foibles and fashions of a vain, flecting 
world—on the other, he feels that his 
toils and trials are soon to be over, and 
he shall know no more weariness nor 
sadness. 

Ten years, over sixty, how fast, 
like the last sands in the hour-glass, 
will they run out? ‘How soon,’ says 
the man to himself. ‘Alas! how soon 
shall I be doomed to say, with the 
preacher: ‘Vanity of vanities, all és 
vanity!’ Yes, I feel it even now as 
I look back on the past, and begin to 
feel that I am trembling on the verge of 
a vaster state of being, an eternal mode — 
of existence, spiritual and higher than 
this. 

‘What to me, then, is it that all my 
luxury and pomp and power had no 
fitting relation to my new state of being ; 
that, though I wore a crown here, I can- 
not take it yonder; though thousands 
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bowed at my beck in this world, none 
so poor as to do me reverence in that to 
which I am going; though I possessed 
houses and lands here, and called them 
by my own name, not an acre of the one 
nor a stone of the other can I carry with 
me across the Jordan, to set up there as 
a monument of the past! No; I must 
cross that cold river naked and alone. 

‘And I, too, poor man that I am, 
struggling with life’s tossing billows, 
toiling hard for daily bread and finding 
almost none, ruffled by many a disap- 
pointment, baffled in many a scheme, 
hoping against hope, yet bearing up 
manfully amid it all, though the mount- 
ains shake with the swelling of the seas, 
what is it all now to me! Soon the 
swelling seas will subside, the billows 
will sink into quiet calm, better hopes 
will be realized, the dreary past and 
present will have become passing shad- 
ows, and the future an enduring sub- 
stance.’ 


eho Poetry. 

Tue following is a specimen of echo 
poetry which possesses merit as a liter- 
ary composition and on account of the 
spirit of piety which breathes through it: 


Ir any be distressed, and fain would gather 
Some comfort, let him haste unto 

Our Father. 
For we of hope and help are quite bereaven 
Except thou succor us 

Who art in heaven. 
Thou showest mercy, therefore for the same 
We praise thee, singing 

Hallowed be thy name. 
Of all our miseries cast up the sum; 
Show us thy joys, and let 

Thy kingdom come. 
We mortal are, and alter from our birth; 
Thou constant art, 

Thy will be done on earth. 
Thou madest the earth as well as planets 

seven, 

Thy name be blessed here 

As ’t is in heaven. 
Nothing we have to use or debts to pay, 
Except thou give it us. 

Give us this day 
Wherewith to clothe us, wherewith to be fed, 
For without thee we want 

Our daily bread. 
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We want, but want no faults, for no day passes 
But we do sin— 

Forgive us our trespasses. 
No man from sinning ever free did live; 
Forgive us, Lord, our sins, 

As we forgive them. 
If we repent our faults, thou ne’er disdainest 

us, 

We pardon them 

That trespass against us: 
Forgive us that is past, a new path tread us ; 
Direct us always in thy faith, 

And lead us— 


We, thine own people and thy chosen nation, 
Into all truth, but 

Not into temptation. 
Thou that of all good graces art the giver, 
Suffer us not to wander, 

But deliver 
Us from the fierce assaults of world and devil 
And flesh, so shalt thou free us 

From all evil. 


To these petitions let both church and lay- 
men, 


With one consent of heart and voice say 
Amen. 


JOSEPHINE interests every body, and 
we gladly give our readers the following 
tit-bit from a correspondent: 


The Destiny of Josephine. 


Tue history of Napoleon has yet to 
be written, and written by an Ameri- 
can! The world has been amused with 
fables of this man of destiny; fables 
which have been transmitted as an heir- 
loom, until they have reached him who 
now sits upon the throne of France, and 
is pleased with the title, ‘the man of 
destiny.’ 

This title, though a favorite one with 
every class of Frenchmen, undoubtedly 
arose from the story of Josephine, and 
through her attached to Napoleon. 
Though her simple history is smoth- 
ered in the more brilliant one of her 
husband, yet it was well known that, 
long before Napoleon’s admirers claimed 
for him the great destiny he finally ac- 
complished, it was a common story in 
Paris what we are about to tell. 

It was while almost a child, that Jo- 
sephine, in some of her wanderings with 
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her school-fellows, came across a vagrant 
gipsy or fortune-teller. The woman, at- 
tracted in some way toward the beauti- 
ful child, insisted upon telling her for- 
tune, even against her will, and without 
reward. She told her that she would 
very soon be a wife, a widow, and after- 
wards queen of France. The prediction 
in itself was common enough, but as 
simple as it was, it had its effect upon 
Josephine, who immediately embraced it 
as fact, and could for a long time think 
of nothing else. 

When the fulfilment came of the 
first part of the prediction, it of course 
strengthened her in the belief of the 
rest, and even when in prison under 
sentence of death, and her bed was taken 
from under her at night, because she 
was to die in the morning; she bade her 
friends have courage that it would not be 
so, and that she would yet sit upon that 
throne that then lay in ruins beneath 
the bloody feet of Robespierre; and 
when the jailers, in derision, called upon 
her to name her maids of honor, that 
they might be ready when she was 
queen, she did so, and her nomination 
was finally fulfilled to the letter. 

On that very night Robespierre fell. 
Had his downfall occurred one week 
earlier, Josephine’s husband would not 
have been one of his victims; had he 
lived one day longer, she would have 
been another of them. 

There was but little lapse of time be- 
tween her liberation from prison and her 
marriage to Napoleon, and it was by the 
influence that she exerted that he was 
appointed to the command of the army 
of Italy, after which the path that led 
them upward was clear and open, until 
the destiny she had insisted upon was 
accomplished, and the crown of France 
was upon her head. 

But there was one thing more that Jo- 
sephine had foretold for herself, which 
was the utter loss of that power and 
rank to which she had been so wonder- 
fully elevated ; and still while she brood- 
ed over this, he who was her lord gath- 
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ered new power, and yielded to new am- 
bition. She tried to crush it, and to 
point out what should be his true aims ; 
but he was now an emperor, and desired 
to be the founder of an empire. 

How well her instincts taught her 
that the time was rapidly approaching 
when that ambition would make him 
put her away! Then came the close of 
the campaign of 1809, and she saw that 
the hour was approaching still nearer 
that was to seal both their fates. There 
was no longer the confidence of the past 
between them ; no longer the seeking of 
sympathy and advice. 

It was the twentieth of November, 
1809, and the court was especially gay 
in honor of the visit of the King of Sax- 
ony. Josephine sat at the window of 
her boudoir, looking out upon the river, 
when she heard a step at the door, and 
rose to receive Napoleon, who caught her 
in his arms with more of the olden-time 
embrace than she had known for months. 
She led him to the sofa on which she had 
been sitting, and seated herself by his 
side. For a few moments there was 
silence, and then he spoke: 

‘Josephine, you have been weeping! 
Are you unhappy ?’ 

‘No, sire! not with you.’ 

‘Nonsense! Josephine, why do you 
call me sire? Of late you are making 
these forms overshadow all our happi- 
ness.’ 

‘Then why should they not be for- 
gotten by both? You have now reached 
that point of ambition that should con- 
tent you. Will you turn the unquiet 
god from your bosom, and study only 
the good of France, and your own, our 
own happiness?’ 

‘You misunderstand me, lady,’ he 
said quickly, rising from his seat, and 
leaning against the window. ‘I am seek- 
ing nothing for myself but every thing 
for France.’ 

‘Is it for France, Napoleon,’ she said, 
drawing close to his side, and taking his 
hand in hers, ‘that you would put away 
from you not only a true wife but a true 
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friend? Think not that I have been 
blind, sire, to this. My alarmed heart 
has told me all, and believe me that I 
am offering no protest to your.will; but 
O sire! examine well your heart before 
you act.’ 

He stood silent while she was speak- 
ing, and then, with his face turned full 
upon the streaming moonlight, he drew 
away his hand. She went on: 

‘And, O sire! believe me, that 
though I am to leave your throne and 
your side, that I shall never cease to 
love you too deeply for my own peace. 
Therefore it is, that I plead that you will 
look well into your heart before you 
yield your future to bad counsel!’ 

He drew quickly from the window 
and walked towards the centre of the 
room. 

‘You cannot sympathize with me, 
madam! I act only with reasons. The 
good of the individual must yield to the 
good of France. Farewell!’ 

‘Stop, sire!’ and Josephine stepped 
quickly across the room and caught his 
arm, drawing him as she did so again to 
the window. ‘Do you see that star?’ 
and she pointed to one that shone with 
marked brightness. ‘That is my destiny. 
By it you have risen. To it was prom- 
ised a throne. Through me you have 
accomplished it; part from me and you 
fall. Yes, fall to die in sorrow, neglect, 
and exile! Remember this, Napoleon, 
and remember these words when it is too 
late to recall the act that no words of 
mine can prevent.’ 

Napoleon gazed almost in terror at her 
who stood like a prophetess, looking out 
with eyes of fire upon the heavens, and 


‘then with a heart clouded almost to sick- 


ness he turned away, and left the room 
without a word. 

Ten days passed before he had the 
nerve to strike the blow that broke the 
golden chain that bound them, and from 
that moment, as he afterwards confessed 
at St. Helena, the fall of Napoleon be- 
gan, until he died a broken-hearted exile 
upon an island in mid-ocean. 
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Tne Winstow Famiry.—A genealogi- 
cal register of this distinguished family 
is in course of preparation by one of its 
eminent members. The work will be 
an interesting one, as it will contain 
biographical sketches of prominent men, 
and historical accounts of important 
events in which the family appear. We 
understand that the Rev. Hubbard 
Winslow, D.D., of New-York, is en- 
gaged in the undertaking, which is 
a sufficient guarantee of a thorough 
and highly interesting work. Informa- 
tion on the subject will be gladly re- 
ceived by him, and may be addressed to 
No. 876 Fourth-street. 


Terra—Coclian Globe. 


Tuts is an invention recently patent- 
ed, and about to be manufactured for 
sale. It has been, for a little while, and 
now is, on exhibition at Room 16, 37 
Park Row. 

sy the study of geography on flat 
surfaces, no proper conception is had, 
by the child, of the earth and its rela- 
tive divisions. A globe or sphere is 
needful to properly instruct the pupil. 
So, when the heavens are studied on a 
mere map, or even on a convex globe, 
no correct idea is conveyed to the mind 
of the student. 

This new globe exhibits the earth as 
it is, and the heavens as they seem to 
us, on the concave side of a sphere, 
which the pupil can hold over his head, 
and see the stars and constellations just 
as they are above him at all hours of 
the night. Or, without this over-sus- 
pension, by simply looking into the 
opened hemispheres of the globe, he 
gets the right idea, because he sees all 
on a concave surface. 

There is also a complete orrery, ex- 
hibiting the apparent and proper mo- 
tions and relations of the solar system, 
and these motions ever going on, by 
clock-work. 

And the beauty of it is, that all three, 


as 
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terrestrial and celestial globes and orrery, 
are comprised in one sphere. 

Terra-Ce@.ian Giopes.—Advantages 
over the globes in common use: 

First. Three things in one. 

1. Terrestrial divisions on the convex 
surface. 2. Celestial divisions on the 
concave. 38. An Orrery under the sur- 
face of the celestial divisions, moving 
vertically, not horizontally. It is more 
convenient in form of stand and move- 
ments; saves room; saves expense; 
simplifies very much; can be made a 
very handsome and, in various ways, a 
useful piece of furniture. 

Second. Its whole arrangement is such 
that it can be used with great facility 
either for terrestrial or astronomical pur- 
poses. 

The support is a cross, no other an- 
swering the purpose of uniting the 
heavens and the earth in one globe, for 
astronomical illustrations. This arrange- 
ment admits of one vertical motion and 
three horizontal, one of which, whilst it 
elevates or lowers the globe, also with 
the other two, turns it, or each hemi- 
sphere, the whole circumference of the 
horizon. The orrery is admitted into 
the globe by the arms and hands of the 
cross, through a cylindrical screw, and 
is arranged on semi-axial rods, having 
arms which hold the sun and the plan- 
ets in position whilst revolved by hand 
or by clock-work. 

Third. The arrangement of the great 
circles is better in the Terra-Ccelian 
Globes. 

The zodiac is vertical. One horizon 
can be adjusted to any latitude, moving 
the whole circuit of the heavens north, 
south, east, or west. 

Fourth. The Globes are variously di- 
vided. 

The principal divisions are northern 
and southern, upper and lower hemi- 
spheres. One form represents the sea- 
sons. Another jfolds. Its material is 
light, and can be made of any size, so 
that a class may sit under and study its 
concave surface. The rising folds on one 
side, and the falling ones on the other, 
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represent the apparent rising and setting 
of the stars, or their revolution around 
the earth; whilst the orrery, either by 
hand or clock-work, gives the proper 
motion of the sun on its axis and the 
revolution of the planets around both 
the sun and the constellations of the zo- 
diac. 

Another form represents the recession 
of the equinoctial points backward on 
the ecliptic, and the precession of the 
constellations forward, embracing an 
equinoctial revolution of twenty-five 
thousand six hundred years. It shows 
the changes in that time of the polar 
stars. 

Fifth. These globes, thus variously 
divided, can be all used at the same 
time, if necessary. 

This arrangement is designed particu- 
larly for halls and school-rooms, for lec- 
turers and for teachers, so as to present 
at one view the astronomical apparatus 
and dispense with the changes that must 
necessarily take place where but one 
globe is used. It is done in this way: 
The original pedestal of the single 
globes is supported on a desk, contain- 
ing threaded holes around its edge for 
holding globes, and also by jointed arms 
extending therefrom for the same pur- 
pose. The desk itself, with drawers, 
is supported on a tripod, or other orna- 
mental column. 

Sixth. Other advantages. 

Sidereal and synodical revolutions and 
conjunctions, the causes of the seasons, 
of eclipses, the relations and positions 
of the planets to the sun, to each other, 
and of the whole to the constellations of 
the zodiac, and their courses through 
the heavens the year round, and many 
other subjects, can be as much better il- 
lustrated with these globes, and the or- 
rery working vertically under its concave 
surface, as they are superior to convex 
and flat surfaces or diagrams represent- 
ing the heavenly bodies and their mo- 
tions. 

These and other advantages lift it up 
far above every other globe now in ex- 
istence, and must commend it to the use 
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of teachers, and secure for it an intro- 
duction to our common schools, as well 
as colleges. 


Charge of the Mule Brigade. 


On the night of October twenty-eighth, 
1863, when General Geary’s division of the 
Twelfth Corps repulsed the attacking forces 
of Longstreet at Wauhatchie, Tennessee, a 
number of mules, affrighted by the noise of 
battle, dashed into the camp of the Hamp- 
ton Legion, causing much dismay among the 
rebels, and compelling many of them to fall 
back under a supposed charge of cavalry : 


Har a mile, half a mile, 
Half a mile onward, 
Right towards the Georgia troops 
Broke the two hundred. 
‘Forward the Mule Brigade,’ 
‘Charge for the rebs!’ they neighed : 
Straight for the Georgia troops 
Broke the two hundred. 


‘Forward the Mule Brigade!’ 
Was there a mule dismayed ? 
Not when the long ears felt 
All their ropes sundered. 

Theirs not to make reply ; 
Theirs not to reason why; 
Theirs but to make them fly. 
On! to the Georgia troops, 
Broke the two hundred. 


Mules to the right of them, 
Mules to the left of them, 
Mules behind them, 

Pawed, neighed, and thundered. 
Breaking their own confines, 
Breaking through Longstreet’s lines, 
Into the Georgia troops 

Stormed the two hundred. 


Wild all their eyes did glare, 
Whisked all their tails in air, 
Scattering the chivalry there, 
While all the world wondered. 
Not a mule back bestraddled, 
Yet how they all skedaddled ! 
Fled every Georgian, 
Unsabred, unsaddled, 
Scattered and sundered. 
How they were routed there 
By the two hundred! 


Mules to the right of them, 

Mules to the left of them, 

Mules behind them, 

Pawed, neighed, and thundered. 






































Followed by hoof and head, 

Full many a hero fled, 

Fain in the last ditch dead, 

Back from an ‘ ass’s jaw,’ 

All that was left by them, 
Left by the two hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 

Oh! the wild charge they made |! 
All the world wondered. 

Honor the charge they made, 

Honor the Mule Brigade, 
Long-eared two hundred. 


Calumnp. 


Tue following lines were written by Lady 
Flora Hastings, who was the victim of a 
cruel slander whilst she was one of the 
ladies-in-waiting to Queen Victoria. Her 
character was, after a painful ordeal, entire- 
ly cleared, and the Queen evinced in the 
most marked manner her restored confidence 
and esteem, and her desire to assuage the 
wounded feelings of the injured lady. Lady 
Flora was daughter of the Marquis of 
Hastings, who, as Lord Rawdon, figured in 
the British service in our Revolutionary 
War: 

TELL me, ye wingéd winds, | 
That round my pathway roar, | 
Do you not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more? 
Some lone and quiet dell, 
Some valley in the West, 
Where free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest? 
The loud wind, softened to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered: ‘No!’ 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, | 
Whose billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some favored spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs ? 
Where sorrow never lies, 
And friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and answered: ‘ No!’ 


And thou, serenest moon, 
That with such holy face 
Upon the world look’st down— 
Asleep in night’s embrace— 
Tell me, in all thy round, 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe, 
And a voice, sweet but sad, responded: ‘No!’ 
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Tell me, my secret soul, 
Oh! tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 
From sorrow, sin, and death ? 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be blest ? 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals 
given, 
Waved their bright wings and whispered: 
‘Yes, in heaven.’ 


Camp, April 12, 1864. 

Dear Knick: How ‘tempus does fugit!’ 
Here I am, a soldier, enlisted for three long, 
weary, dreary years, and more than half of 
the time has gone by. I have ceased to 
count years, and commenced to count the 
months, to intervene before our muster-out. 
Dreary indeed have been the past months 
of my soldier life, but they have been en- 
livened for the past five months with a fond 
anticipation of future enjoyments, when 
that promised number of the Knick should 
reach me. But alas! I have now given 
myself up to despair. I have daily inquired 
at the army news-depot; I have sent to 
Nashville and Louisville by every opportu- 
nity, and have not as yet been able to pos- 
sess myself of a number of the Magazine. 

Imagine, my dear Knick, a soldier, far 
away from home and civilization, passing 
day after day in the same dreary monotony, 
with nothing to cheer or enliven his way 
but the stray papers barren of news, and 
occasional letters from home. And to-day I 
sat in my tent, listening to the rain-drops 
pattering down upon it, and I felt uncom- 
fortable. I looked all around for something 
to read. My eye fell upon a stray number 
of the ‘Atlantic Monthly.’ I took it up 
and began to read. I had hardly read a 
dozen words before I came to a sentence 
full of laudations of Plymouth Rock, and I 
hurled the book from me in despair, I took 
up a stray New-York ‘Herald,’ and barely 
glanced at its columns before, in a paroxysm 
of rage, I ‘tucked’ it into the fire. ‘Oh!’ 
I sighed, ‘Oh! for a Knickersocker!* and 
then the thought struck me, I’ll write to my 
friend Kyick, and immediately took out a 
sheet of paper and began 

Just as I got this far, a band of music 
over the river struck up, and I rushed out, 
spite of the rain, to listen. By the way, 
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music is one of the few luxuries enjoyed by 
the soldiers. There is real luxury in hear- 
ing a splendid band discourse the familiar 
tunes of home; and many a time, on a fa- 
tiguing march, will the tired and jaded sol- 
dier raise his head erect and step off with 
life and spirit, keeping time to some soul-in- 
spiring melody that the band is playing. 

And now for a little ‘ goak.’ 

One of our ‘boys’ was caught in a little 
dereliction of duty, and was sentenced to be 
publicly reprimanded at dress-parade. In 
speaking of the affair, before the execution 
of the sentence, ‘Oh! well,’ said he, ‘it 
only amounts to a big recommendation on 
dress-parade.’ Pretty nearly equal to Mrs. 
Partington. 

Also another. Lieutenant Wolcott wrote 
it to me in a late letter. I advised him to 
send it to you; but for fear he don’t, I will. 

The Tenth Illinois had just returned with 
some new recruits. Shortly afterwards, a 
recruit was put on guard, and when the offi- 
cer of the day came to look for him, he had 
deserted his post and was snugly ensconced 
in the ‘kitchen-maid’s’ (?) quarters. ‘Are 
you arecruit ?’ said the officer sternly. ‘ No,’ 
said he innocently ; ‘I’ve just jined.’ 

Please send me a KNICKERBOCKER, and 
‘Ill pray for thee.’ If I were only sure of 
getting them regularly, I would order 
enough for a year. E. 


HCriting a Country Newspaper. 


Axsovut the meanest, smallest, worst, most 
pusillanimous, and thoroughly contemptible 
business a fellow can ever engage in, or is 
liable to be drawn into, or is unfortunate 
enough to have any thing to do with, is ed- 
iting acountry newspaper! A business that 
sounds so elevating and important, yet con- 
tains more bitterness, petty caucusing, driv- 
elling, miserable principles, does not exist 
(itself excepted) on any portion of God's 
footstool; and none yields less in profit and 
satisfaction, in pocket or position. A busi- 
ness that hazards credit, love of truth, ve- 
racity, good opinion, good position, yet is a 
claimant upon every thing, that is, upon 
wire-pulling in all its phases, made up of 
office meanness and office rascality, for a 
miserable support, and gets cheated out of it 
at last ! 
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Editors of country papers are compelled 
to (or do) become subject to every possible 
shade of falsifications and legal stealing. 
They buy subscriptions by a vote; sell any 
amount of truth to get somebody an office, 
who rewards them by the withdrawal of his 
patronage in favor of the opposition paper ; 
write untruths by the column for men who 
never pay their bills; puff every little con- 
temptible concern that orders a fifty-cent 
job, who leaves town forgetting to pay the 
amount. Oacountry editor! Poor, dilapi- 
dated, miserable, hypocritical, two-sided, 
pliant object of martyrdom; credit gone, no 
money, no friends, no independence, no 
State printing, (that was given to the rival 
paper by the Governor he lied so hugely to 
elect,) no hope of it; an abundance of as- 
sets —on the books; a seedy coat, boots 
down at the heel and out at the toes, lots of 
enemies, plenty of opposition, and Job’s 
comforters by the score. 

Every body wants his paper; some pay 
for it—bless their honest souls; most do 
not; political aspirants invoke his aid to get 
in office, then vote down the fees for county 
advertising. 

A country editor! Poor poverty-stricken 
pedagogue of ink and ideas, how I pity 
you! The tool of avaricious, hungry office- 
seekers —the sufferer of public abuse — the 
shouldering omnibus of every miserable re- 
port that falls detrimental to your party — 
the victim of much political underground traf- 
fic—the doorkeeper to county secrets which 
the owners thereof dare not guard them- 
selves—the deluded bog-trotter for rightful 
printing —the vehicle for weekly rations 
which few have the common-sense to appre- 
ciate. Poor unfortunate! hard is your lot. 
Censured if remiss in any duty — expected 
to be at the case, the press, the editorial ta- 
ble, every session of county or county board, 
pie-nic, exhibition, circus, auction, fight, 
ride, or show — expected to work for noth- 
ing and manage to keep out of debt — have 
your business the secret of every man, wo- 
man, and child in the county—your reputa- 
tion just as suits the whim of the dar- 
ling, precious, loving public. 

Oh! for the sake of your self-love, for the 
good name of the honorable craft of which 
you are a member, let it not be said of you 
in days to come, and at the final judgment: 
‘We edited a weekly country newspaper !’— 
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Flning Fores of Ceylon. 

THERE are more singular inhabitants of 
Ceylon trees than monkeys. The flying 
foxes hang from them like fruit. The flight 
of these creatures is directed by means of a 
membrane attached to each of the hind-legs, 
and kept distended at the lower extremity 
by a projecting bone, just as a fore and aft 
sail is distended at the lower extremity by a 
gaff. Over the entire surface of the thin 
membrane of which they are formed, sen- 
tient nerves of the utmost delicacy are dis- 
tributed, by means of which the animal is 
enabled during the darkness to direct his 
motions with security, avoiding objects 
against contact with which, at such times, 
its eyes and other senses would be insuffi- 
cient to protect it. By day they suspend 
themselves from the highest branches of the 
silk cotton-trees, hanging by the claws of the 
hind-legs, with the chin against the breast. 

At sunset, taking wing, they hover, with a 
murmuring sound, occasioned by the breath- 
ing of their broad membranous wings, around 
the fruit-trees, on which they feed, till morn- 
ing, when they resume their pensile attitude 
as before. They hang in such prodigious 
numbers that the branches often give way 
beneath their accumulated weight. They 
fly in clouds as thiek as midges. When at 
rest or asleep, the disposition of the limbs 
of the flying fox is most curious. At such 
times it suspends itself by one foot only, 
bringing the other close to its side, and thus 
it is enabled to wrap itself in the folds of 
its wings, which envelop it like a mantle, 
leaving only its upturned head uncovered. 
Its fur is thus protected from the rain, and, 
to some extent, its body is sheltered from 
the sun. 

As it collects its food by means of its 
mouth, either when on the wing or when 
suspended within reach of it, the flying fox 
is always more or less liable to have the 
spoil wrested from it by his intrusive com- 
panions, before it can make good its way to 
some secure retreat in which to devour it 
unmolested. In such conflicts they bite vi- 
ciously, tear each other with their hooks, and 
scream incessantly, till, taking flight, the 
persecuted one reaches some place of safety, 
where he hangs by one foot, and grasping 
the fruit he has secured in the claws and op- 
posite thumb of the other, he hastily reduces 
it to lumps, with which he stuffs his cheek- 
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pouches till they become distended like 
those of a monkey; then, suspended in 
safety, he commences chewing and sucking 
the juice, rejecting the refuse pieces with his 
tongue. 


Che Chimnen—-Corner. 


THE old chimney-corner! It is endeared 
to the heart from the earliest recollections. 
What dreams have been dreamed there! 
What stories told! What bright hours 
passed! It was a place to think in, a place 
_ to weep in, to laugh in, and much the cosiest 
place in the house to rest in. It was there 
where dear old grandmamma used to sit at 
her knitting, warming her poor old rheu- 
matic back against the warm wall; where 
grandpa used to fall asleep over his newspa- 
per; where mamma used to place her spin- 
ning-wheel, and read in the great arm-chair. 

It was there where you used to read fairy- 
tales in your childhood, folded all so snug, 
and warm, and cosy, in its warm lap, while 
the wind of a winter’s night was whistling 
without. Your favorite plum-cake was 
never so sweet as when eaten there, and the 
stories you read by the sitting-room fireside 
were never so fascinating as those read in 
the chimney-corner. 

If you were sad, you weht there to cry. 
If you were merry, you, with your brothers 
and sisters, nestled there to have a right 
merry time. Even the puss and the old 
house-dog loved the old chimney-corner. 

Look back to the old house, where every 
room, every nook is so full of pleasant recol- 
lections —the family sitting-room, where 
were so many happy meetings; your own 
chamber, with its little window, where the 
sun came peeping in at morn; mother’s 
room, still sacred with her presence. But, 
after all, the brightest memories cluster 
about the chimney-corner. 

You long to be folded in its faithful old 
bosom again, as you were in childhood, and 
have a good cry over all those past happy 
times. 

It is desolate now. The bright faces that 
clustered there of yore will never come back 
again. Black and dingy are the loved walls, 
and the smoke from the kitchen-fire never 
makes them warm any more. But still 
memory sets up some of the holiest and 
most beautiful statues of her carving in the 
old chimney-corner !— Boston Recorder. 
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The Krinter. 


Tue printer is the adjutant of thought ; 
and this explains the mysteries of the won- 
derful word that can kindle a home as no 
song can—that can warm a heart as no 
hope — that word ‘ we,’ with a hand-in-hand 
warmth in it, for the author and the printer 
are engineers together. Engineers indeed! 
When the little Corsican bombarded Cadiz 
at the distance of five miles, it was deemed 
the very triumph of engineering. . But what 
is that paltry range to this, whereby they 
bombard the ages yet to be ? 

There he stands at the case and marshals 
into line the forces armed with truth, clothed 
in immortality and English. And what cah 
be more noble than the equipment of a 
thought in sterling Saxon — Saxon with the 
ring of spear or shield therein, and that 
commissioning it when we are dead, to move 
gradually on to ‘ the last syllable of recorded 
time’? This is to win a victory from death, 
for this has no dying in it. 

The printer is called a laborer, and the of- 
fice he performs is toil. Oh! it is not work, 
but a sublime rite he is performing, when 
he thus ‘sights’ the engine that is to fling 
a worded truth in grander curve than mis- 
siles ever before described — flings it into 
the bosom of an age unborn. He throws 
off his coat indeed; but we wonder the 
rather that he does not put his shoes from 
off his feet, for the place whereon he stands 
is holy ground, 

A little song was uttered somewhere long 
ago; it wandered to the twilight feebler 
than a star; it died upon the ear; but the 
printer takes it up where it was lying there 
in the silence like a wounded bird, and he 
sends it forth from the ark, that had pre- 
served it, and it flies on into the future with 
the olive-branch of peace, and around the 
world with melody, like the dawning of a 
spring morning.—B. F. Taylor. 


A parr of communion-cups, formed of the 
feet of two altar-candlesticks, belonging to 
the ancient church of Kilallan, those which 
John Knox used in dispensing the first sacra- 
ment ef the ‘new faith,’ are still in exist- 
ence, and in possession of the house of 
Glencairn, patrons of the church, and the 
first recipients of the sacramental cup from 
Knox’s hands as Protestants. 
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Perils of Precocity. 


BartTLeTr mentions one hundred and six- 
ty-three children endowed with extraordinary 
talents, among whom few arrived at an ad- 
vanced age. The two sons of Quintilian, so 
vaunted by their father, did not reach their 
tenth year. Hermogenes, who, at the age of 
fifteen, taught rhetoric to Marcus Aurelius, 
who triumphed over the most celebrated 
rhetoricians of Greece, did not die, but at 
twenty-four lost his faculties, and forgot all 
he had previously acquired. Pica di Miran- 
dola died at thirty-two; Johannes Secundus 
at twenty-five, having at the age of fifteen 
composed admirable Greek and Latin verses, 
and become profoundly versed in jurispru- 
dence and letters. Pascal, whose genius de- 
veloped itself at ten years old, did not at- 
tain the third of a century. In 1791, a 
child was born at Lubeck, named Henri 
Heinneken, whose precocity was miraculous. 
At ten months of age he spoke distinctly, at 
twelve learnt the Pentateuch by rote, and at 
fourteen months was perfectly acquainted 
with the Old and New Testament. At two 
years he was &s familiar with ancient history 
as the most erudite authors of antiquity. 
Sauson and d’Anville only could compete with 
him in geographical knowledge. In the an- 
cient and modern languages he was a profi- 
cient. This wonderful child was unfortu- 
nately carried off in his fourth year. 


As every body don’t see Josh Billings, 
it may give a good hearty laugh to some 
dyspeptic, and do him good, by shaking 
the bowyels, to read the following bits 
of fun from Josh : 


To Contributors. 


Perxixs.—I have red yure peace on 
‘Wimmins Rites’ thru and thru, and must 
say that i luv it. In mi opinyun, wimmin 
has a rite tu dew enny thing well but saw 
wood; sawin’ wood an’t their stile; spesh- 
ially if the saw-buk iz a high one, it must 
mortifi them the wust wa, 

Harrotp.—Yure genus iz not fully born 
yet; when it gits born ithink yu wil be a 
poeck. Yu hav got imaginashun enuff tew 
keep a livery stable. Yure landguage iz a 
leetle to florid; did you ever travel in Flor- 
ida? Tri agin—I notis one of yure lines 
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haz 10 feet into it, and the next one haz 
only got 9 feet six inches, jist six inches 
short. Sum poiks air born, and sum are 
manafakturd ; the manafakturd ones are the 
moste stiddyest, tha aint so ap tew hanker 
after mint juleps. Yu ought to go up gar- 
rett when. yu praktis, moste awl good po- 
eckry has bin rit up garrett. 

Axsso_tumM.—Yure letter came saif tu hand. 
In repli i beg leaf tu stait that iam not the 
Edditur. I think the edditur, if he waz tew 
hum, wud give yu employment. The sam- 
ple of your style, which yu enkloze, is 
smoothe. Yu are evidentla a slippery wri- ° 
ter. There iz a great demand, jist now, 
for contributors; thares the  sanitara 
fund and the kontraryband fund, the Gen- 
eral McClellan pus fund, and the furrin mis- 
sion, and the 5 pints and bread for ireland 
and pasifick rale rode stok and swords for 
Brigadeer Generals, and soup for the suf- 
ring, and the taxes; yu had better cum rite 
on, yu kant fail tew get sum ov these jobs. 
Respekfulla yures—J. B. 


MiLo.—Nex week we shall give yure centi- 
ments on Goff to the publik. I think jist 
edzackly az yu dew; John B. Goff iz huge 
on alektur. He has got the art ov motion- 
ing out what he sez and what he don’t sa. 
He wud have made a fust-rate theatre. One 
of his lekturs wud read a good deal (to a 
man who did n’t understand musik) like the 
notes of yankee doodle. Yu kant reduse 
what he sez tew riting, enny more than you~ 
kan play a sky rockt on a juise harp. Yu 
never saw enny thing he ever ced in a nuze- 
paper, a reporter might az well undertake 
tew rite up the report ov a 6 shooter, az 
tew report him. Kant inform yu, credibly, 
how much munny he has maid a lektureing, 
awlikan sa iz if he gets $10000 a nite, 
and lektures 500 nites in a year, it amounts 
tew $50,000 annooally. I kant inform yu 
tew a ded sertaintee whether he iz married 
or not; if he iz marid i'll bet a setin ov 
hens eggs that a kurtain lektur in that fam- 
illee would n’t pa for the advertizing. 


Harp Roap.—Yure essa has sum good 
hits into it, but iz not jis the thing for a re- 
ligus nuzepaper, like ours; send it tu 
‘ Wilkes’ Spirit,’ a paper that knows how tu 
talk hoss. I will merely suggest that pedi- 
gree iz not important for a fast trotting 
hoss; if he kan trot fast, never mind the 
pedigree. Thare iz a grate menny fast men, 
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even, who haint got no pedigree. Thare 
aint much art in driving a trotting hoss; 
jist hold them bak hard, and holler them 
ahead hard, that’s awl. A hoss will trot the 
fastest down hill, espeshilla if the briching 
brakes. Kuller is no kriterion. I have 
seen awful mean hosses, of awl kullers, ex- 
cep green; i never cee a mean one ov this 
kuller. Hosses liv tew an honorabil old 
age, and i have oftin seen them that appear- 
ed fully prepared for death. Heathins are 
alwus kind tew hosses; it iz only amung 
Christian people that a hoss haz tew trot 
3 mile heats, in a hot da, for $25,000 in 
kounterfeit munny. 


‘The Pashunce of Fob.’ 


Upon this congenial topic Josh Billings 
thus eloquently discourses: 

‘Every body is in the habit of bragging 
on Job, and Job did have considerable bile 
pashunce, that ’s a fact, but did he ever keep 
a district skul for 8 dollars a munth and 
board around? Did he reap loged oats 
down-hill on a hot da, and hav all his galus 
buttons bust off at onct ? Did he ever hav 
the jumpin’ teethake and be made tend the 
baby, while his wife was over to Perkins’s to 
a tea squall? Did he ever get up in the 
morning awful dri, and turf it three miles 
before breckfust to get a drink, and find 
that the man kept a temprunce house? Did 
he ever undertake to milk a kicking heifer 
with a bushy tale, in fli time, out in the lot? 
Did he ever sit down on a litter of kittens in 
the old rockin cheer, with his sumer panty- 
loons on without sayin ‘darnashun!’? If 
he could do awl these things, and praze the 
lord at the same time, awl we have to say is 
‘Bully for Job!’’ 


A-Musings. 

A Prescription.—In the days when the 
apothecary’s business used to pay a profit, 
W kept a fine establishment not a 
thousand miles from Washington-street. A 
sailor came in one afternoon with a prescrip- 
tion, the only ingredients of which were— 

Pulv. Alum, 
Aqua Fontana ;’ 
or, in plain English, alum and water. 
‘Seven and sixpence,’ says W 
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‘Oh! you might throw off the odd,’ an- 
swers Jack. 

‘Well, no matter about it,’ condescend- 
ingly observes W 

‘Seven is odd and six is even!’ roars. 
Jack, bolting, leaving eight cents on the 
counter. 

WwW sprang over the counter, but 
too late. Jack was over on the opposite 
corner, bottle in hand, with his thumb 
placed to his organ of smell, accompanied 
by a peculiar gyrating motion of the whole 
hand. 

‘Never mind, you rascally sea-dog, never 
mind,’ says W. ; ‘I made a sixpence 
out of you at that!’ 


Pious Misstonany—‘ My dear son, do you 
know you are breaking the Sabbath by 
fishing ?’ 

Cure Urcatn—‘ No Sir-ee! I an’t doin’ 
nothin’ of the sort, for I an’t had a darned 
bite!’ 


‘Won’r you cut open a penny for me, 
father?’ said a little girl when she came 
home from school one day. ‘ Cut open a 
penny! What do you want me to do that 
for?’ asked the father. ‘’Cause,’ said the 
little girl, ‘ our teacher says in every penny 
there are four farthings, and I want to see 
them.’ 


IGNORAMUS, 


Wuerner was first, the egg or the hen, 
Tell me, I pray you, ye learned men ? 


FIRST SCRIBE, 


The hen was first, or whence the egg ? 
Give us no more of your doubts, I beg. 


SECOND SCRIBE, 


The egg was first, or whence the hen, 
Tell me how it could come, and when? 


IGNORAMUS. 
A fig for your learning! ’tis fudge, I'vow, 
If you can’t settle this question now ; 
So tell me, I pray you, ye learned men, 
Whether was first, the egg or the hen? 


Oxrorp ‘ Wur.’—The following epigram 
is in circulation at Oxford: 

‘ Tnere was once a Bishop Colenso 
Who counted from one up to ten so, 
That he found the Levitical 
Books, to eyes critical 
Unarithmetical, 

So he wrote to tell the black men so.’ 
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Seraps. 


Nature PiayinG at Mup-Pirs.—In 1828, 
Dr. Duncan observed in certain sandstones 
the footprints of tortoises, and following up 
the clue thus furnished to a suggestive mind, 
the Dumfriesshire discovery has expanded 
into a separate science called Ichnology. It 
amounts to this. Myriads or millions of 
years ago, the tide was out, and the beach 
was smooth and soft and flat, and there fell 
a shower of rain and pitted the surface in a 
particular way; or it was hail, which made 
its own particular mark. Then came a little 
salt-water lizard, or a crab, sidling along, or 
a frog the size of a well-fed pig, leaping and 
waddling by turns; and on the micaceous 
mud each inscribed the whole history of 
that day’s proceedings —a little autobiogra- 
phy or Pilgrim’s Progress in the genuine 
reptilian or batrachian handwriting; and 
there it remained till the tide gently rose 
and with fine sand or clay filled up the im- 
pressions. And now that the whole is con- 
verted into rock, there comes some explor- 
ing Miller or Mantel, and turns over the 
stony leaves and reads the record as plain 
as if it had been printed yesterday.— Good 
Words. 


REMARKABLE LonGEvity.—The records of 
a family in the Shaker settlement at Nis- 
kayuna, N. Y., exhibit the following remark- 
able facts: Thomas Wells died in 1819, 
aged 80 years; Abigail Wells, his wife, died 
in 1826, aged 85. They were married in 
1766, and of that marriage were born eleven 
children: Seth Y. Wells, who died in 1847, 
aged 80; Thomas, who died in 1843, aged 
74; Benjamin, who died in 1851, aged 81; 
Calim, who died in 1853, aged 81; Luther, 
who died two months age, aged nearly 90; 
Stephen, who is still in good health, at 88 ; 
Hannah, who died in 1862, aged 86; Jesse, 
who is living and in good health, at 85; 
Abigail, who died in 1830, aged 49; Anna, 
who died in infancy ; Freegift, still living in 
good health, aged 78. 


Gop a Lover or Bravry.—We doubt 
not that God isa lover of beauty. Wespeak 
reverently. He fashioned the worlds in 
beauty, when there was no eye to behold 
them but His own. All along the wild for- 
est he has carved the forms of beauty. 
Every cliff, and stem, and flower, is a form 
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of beauty. Every hill, and dale, and Jand- 
scape, is a picture of beauty. Every cloud, 
and mist-wreath, and vapor veil, is a shad- 
owy reflection of beauty. Every spring 
and rivulet, river and ocean, is a glossy mir- 
ror of beauty. Every diamond, and rock, 
and pebbly beach, is a mine of beauty. 
Every sea, and planet, and star, is a blazing 
face of beauty. All along the aisles of 
earth, all over the arches of heaven, all 
through the expanse of the universe, are 
scattered, in rich and infinite profusion, the 
life-gems of beauty. All natural motion is 
beauty in action. From the mote that plays 
its little frolic in the sunbeam to the world 
that blazes along the sapphire spaces of the 
firmament, are visible the ever-varying fea- 
tures of the enrapturing spirit of beauty. 
All this great realm of dazzling and bewil- 
dering beauty was made of God. 


A New Kiyp or ALLoy.—A gentleman of 
France has discovered a new alloy, which 
may be very useful for small coin, and for 
many industrial purposes. It is composed 
of one third silver, twenty-five to thirty per 
cent of nickel, and thirty-seven to fifty-two 
per cent of copper. Its inventors call it 
Tiers-argeut, or Tri-silver. The three 
metals, when melted together, form a com- 
pound, which is not homogeneous, and it is 
only by a process, yet a secret, that a mal- 
leable metal is produced. In color it re- 
sembles platinum. It is susceptible of a 
very high polish, and is extremely hard and 
tenacious. It is not affected by exposure to 
the atmosphere, or by any but the most 
powerful reiigents, and is without odor. It 
can be supplied at forty per cent less than 
silver, and its greater hardness will give it a 
marked superiority. It may serve as a sub- 
stitute for plated articles, but will be most 
valuable for small coin, from the difficulty 
of counterfeiting, arising from the skill re- 
quired in its preparation and coining. 

‘GRATEFUL FLoRENcE’ has placed a mar- 
ble slab in the wall of the house in which 
Mrs. Barrett Browning lived for so many 
years. The slab bears an inscription in 
Italian, of which the following is a transla- 
tion: ‘ Here wrote and died Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, who, in her woman’s heart, 
united the wisdom of a sage and the spirit 
of a poet, and who made of her verse a 
golden link between Italy and England.’ 





